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Waltham Cushion 10 Ligne 
Ribbon Wrist Watch 


$95 and up 
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A Waltham Master Watch Maker 


ACCURA 





Waltham Main Wheel Accuracy Insures 
Dependable Time-keeping 


HE jeweled main wheel is the container and 
upport of the mainspring, and these together 


transport the motive power to the watch. 


Great accuracy is de- 
manded in the making 
of this important part. 
Waltham,. therefore, 
created gauges of such 
accurate measuring ca- 
pacity that existing er- 
rors of variation in the 
mainspring and jeweled 
main wheel bearing 
were eliminated. 


This isa technical factor 


in Waltham Watches 
that is unknown to the 
purchaser, but is a vital 
reason why Waltham 
Watches have won a 
world-wide reputation 
for dependable ‘ time- 
keeping. 

With good care and a 
minimum cost of up- 
keep,aWaltham Watch 


will last a lifetime. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find 
a liberal watcl, education. Sent free upon request to the 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


Makers of the famous Waltham air-friction quality Speedometers and Automobile Time-pieces used on the world’s leading cars 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


HEODORE H. Price is editor of “Com- 
merce and Finance” of New York. 
He was formerly head of Price, McCor- 
mick & Co., the New York firm of cotton 
prokers, and of the Price-Campbell Cot- 
ton Picker Corporation. He became edi- 


in 1910. Mr. Price has written exten- 
sively on economic subjects for The 
Outlook, ‘“‘World’s Work,” and other 
| periodicals. 





HARLES HitcHcocK SHERRILL is a New 
} York lawyer. He is a graduate of 
Yale University and was United States 
Minister to Argentina from 1909 to 1911. 
Ill health forced him to decline the 
Embassy to Japan and to retire from the 
diplomatic service. He is President of 
the Yale Law School Alumni and chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has written books of travel 
on France, England, and Italy. He origi- 
nated the series of international inter- 
» university track athletic matches that 
began with Yale versus Oxford in 1894, 
and was at one time the American 100- 
yard-dash champion. 


tc 


ATALIE DE Bogory was born in Switz- 
N erland and educated in numerous 
European countries, but mainly in Eng- 
land. Her father, Vladimir De Bogory 
Mokievitch, was one of the first group of 
Russian revolutionists and was sen- 
tenced to fifteen years of hard labor in 
Siberia, but escaped. Miss De Bogory 
came to America ten years ago, carried 
on extensive investigations among immi- 
grants, and was for a time newspaper 
reporter in New York. During the war 
she was in charge of the press informa- 
tion bureau on Russian commercial and 
educational affairs. She was at one time 
in charge of the foreign information sec- 
tion of the United States Employment 
Service. She has collaborated with her 
father in a book entitled “When I Was 
a Boy in Russia.” 
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INIFRED KIRKLAND is a graduate of 

Vassar. - She has been a teacher of 
English at various schools and has writ- 
ten for the “Atlantic Monthly,” “North 
American Review,” “Unpopular Review,” 
and other periodicals. She lives in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 
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ULLERTON WaAtpo is an editor of the 

Philadelphia “Public Ledger” and a 

Fellow of the Royal Geographic Society. 

|; He has written frequently for The 

; Outlook on music, foreign affairs, and 
| Mher subjects. 


pee: VIRGINIA JACKSON’S poetry 
was prominently featured by Will- 
im Stanley Braithwaite in his recent 
-hhual review of American poets in the 
Boston “Transcript.” 


RNEST HAMLIN ApsorTT is secretary of 
The Outlook and one of its editors. 

de is the author of “On the Training of 
Parents,” “What They Did with Them- 
Selves,” and “Religious Life in America.” 
He was editorial correspondent of The 
} Jutlook in France during 1918 and 1919. 
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HE pulpit pictured in the panel 
above is an example of the wood 











carver’s art produced in our 
wood carving studios. It is itself but 
an integral part of an elaborate and 
richly ornamented memorial chancel 
and choir in Grace Cathedral, Topeka, 
Kansas, the whole embodying the 
suggestions and ideas of the Very 














Reverend J. P. de B. Kaye. 


This is but one of the many instances where our design- 
ing department, working harmoniously with the church 
authorities, with individual members, or with the archi- 
tect, has achieved successful and happy results. 


No task is too great, no request too small to receive cap- 
able and satisfactory handling from us. Whether it be an 
elaborately carved pulpit or a diminutive symbolic panel, 
we shall be sincerely interested in fulfilling your require- 
ments. Literature giving many examples of our wood 
carving creations will gladly be sent you on your request. 


Full details in your first letter will facilitate intelligent 
and prompt attention from us. Address 


ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT 


FAwerican Seating Company 


Designers and Builders of Seating and Furniture 
for Churches, Schools, and Theatres 


Address General Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


18 East Jackson Boulevard 
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4 Attractive 
4 Christmas Boxes 


from the 


GIFT BOX —Containing eight glasses of 
Jams and Jellies and a half-pound box of 
Crystallized Grapefruit $3.75 


BOX OF DELICACIES— Eleven-inch, 
round, wooden box, with handsome sten- 
ciled design on cover, containing eight 
glasses of Jellies and Jams and a one-pound 
box of Crystallized Grapefruit 


SPECIALTY BOX—Containing twelve five- 
ounce jars of Jellies, Jams, and Clover 


MINCE MEAT—Box containing four qua 
jar $5.00 


CRYSTALLIZED GRAPE FRUIT—1). 
WOR ccccccccccccccccccceccssccoscees 90 
¢ Ib. box 


All Prices F. O. B. Geneseo 


For list of other delicacies put up in glass 
write to 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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Miss Harris’ Florida School 
Tourist Pupils Follow Work of Home Schools 


Outdoor Classes—Ocean Bathing—Golf Through- 
out Winter. Information as to chaperoned a | 
of resident students leaving New York an 

Chicago on December 15 given upon request. 


804 Brickell Ave., Miami, Florida 


School Manager Wanted 


An established New York Schoel is in need of an 
executive with business or teaching experience to 
succeed retiring director. A small investment 
in stock is necessary. Address 6,057, Outlook. 








St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 2¢ years’ course— 
as general training to refined. educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 





The Elizabeth General Hospital F2i7420t; 


offers a complete course in nursing to desirable candidates. 
An allowance of $36 is given at completion of first three 
meas, $15 a Top for yap ee _ year — 
second year, and $20 a month for the third year. ister 
school. "Address SUPERINTENDENT OF NUR 


SES. 
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BY SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 A YEAR. Single copies 
15 cents each. For foreign subscription to countries 
in the Postal Union, $6.56. 

Address all communications to 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Already They Are Saying 


that, like his other writings, Samuel Colcord’s “ 
GREAT DECEPTION,” will do something.» 








DR. ARNOLD BENNETT HALL, author of “ Mon. 
roe Doctrine and the World War,” “ Practical 
Problems‘of Politics,” “ Dynamic Americanism,” etc 
adds to the warm praise before quoted,“ No amount 
of sophistry, exhortation or bombast can refute the 
evidence he has so ably assembled in this time} 
book. ... To all who read‘ THE GREAT DECEp 
TION’ it will become evident that Presiden 
Harding must either give us some form of interna. 
tional association or ignore the popular wil] 
America. The latter he will never do.” 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE says, “ He has told th 
truth about the Harding-Wilson vote, and it is q 
truth that American statesmen must accept.” 
EDWIN WARE says, “It is irresistible. It speaks 
the authoritative voice of the people. The American 
people will compel our statesmen to read it and o 
the mandate it reveals as unquestionably theirs,” 

Buy it codon. $1.50 Everywhere, 

or of the Publishers 


BLED & LIVERIGHT ES 


, NEW YORK 














‘Selected Gospel Hymns 


A new book just issued. 271 Hymns and Scripture Reading 
selected from the famous 


MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS! tof 


A handy volume in durable cloth binding. 
#50 per 100 Carriage extra 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Xmas Booklet miryg me | SOC 
in re ew England Dishes. i 
ected from family collection extending oar Postage Pag 
100 years. HUNNILELL, 222 West 23d St., New York City. 











The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


_The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often 
the warnings of dangerous complications. 

_Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that vapor- 
izes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 
The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough 
and easing the sore throat and congested chest. 
Cresolene is recommended for Whooping 
Cough, Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. 
Its germicidal qualities make it a reliable protection 
when these diseases are epidemic. It gives great 
relief in Asthma. 
Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 31. 


The VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or Leming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 























IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in your 
address, both the old and the new address should be 
given. Kindly write, if possible, two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 


Don’t Wear | 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken ports together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. 5 popente. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


























Brooks Appliance Co., 471H State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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= Abbott’s Latest Book and The Outlook for 























HIS unusual profit-sharing offer is made in connection 
with renewals as well as with new subscriptions to The 


Outlook, provided they are sent to us direct. 


The regular yearly subscription price of The Outlook is 
$5. The publisher’s price of Dr. Abbott’s new book is $3.° P. T. Barnum 
We are able to offer both of them to you in combination for 


only $6, a cash saving to you of $2. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers of the book, an- Alice Freeman Palmer 


nounce : 


This is a collection of intimate sketches of the great—by one John G. Whittier 


of them. 


Lyman Abbott believes that all outstanding personalities— Armstrong 
makers of history—have some salient characteristic that can be General William Booth 
brought home to the reader just as effectively through a brief Dente! Bilics 
sketch as a long biography.” Dwisht Leman. Meads 
When he introduced a department called ‘The Outlook ” into Henry Ward Beecher 
“ The Christian Union ” at the time he was an editorial associate Phillips Brooks: 
of Henry Ward Beecher, it became his duty to make a first-hand Booker T. Washington 


study of the great characters of that day. 


The most striking and lasting impressions of his eighty years’ Abestess, kinesin 


association with great men are here given. 


The most interesting history is personality. Here are seen Jacob Abbott 
interesting men through the eyes of one of the wisest of observers. 


The book has just been published. It 
contains 361 pages; finely bound in cloth ; 
gold lettering; frontispiece portrait of the 
author. 


Please fill in and mail us the coupon to-day 
with your remittance and you will receive 
the book at once and your name will be en- 
tered for a year’s new subscription or renewal. 


One Year (New Subscription or Renewal) Only $6 


Silhouettes of 


My Contemporaries 
By Lyman Abbott 


Ole ee Ie i 





The following historig Amer- 
ican figures are portrayed by 
Lyman Abbott: 


Edwin Booth 
The Smiley Brothers 
John B. Gough 


John Fiske 
Edward Everett Hale 


General Samuel Chapman 


Rutherford B. Hayes 


Theodore Roosevelt 











The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me Lyman Abbott’s “ Silhouettes of My Con- 
temporaries ” and enter my name for one year’s non aan 
to The Outlook. ‘ I enclose $6. (Add $1.56 for foreign sub- 


scriptions.) 


Name 





Address 
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Which 
of these 


two men 


THE OUTLOOK 


has learned l 





the secret of 15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until you have read it you have no 
idea how much 15 minutes a day can mean in growth and success. Send for your copy now 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send 
me the little guidebook to the most famous books in the 
world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by 
Dr. Eliot of ecard. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


ERE are two men, equally good looking, equally 
i | well dressed. You see such men at every social 

gathering. One of them can talk of nothing be- 
yond the mere day’s news. The other brings to every 
subject a wealth of side light and illustration that makes 
him listened to eagerly. 

He talks like a man who had traveled widely, though his 
only travels are a business man’s trips. He knows some- 
thing of history and biography, of the work of great scien- 
tists,and the writings of philosophers, poets,and dramatists. 


Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs 
of every day. How has he found time to 
acquire so rich a mental background? 
When there is such a multitude of books 
to read, how can any man be well-read? 


The answer to this man’s success—and 
to the success of thousands of men and 
women like him—is contained in a free 
book that you may have for the asking. In 
it is told the story of Dr. Eliot’s great dis- 
covery, which, as one man expressed it, 
“does for reading what the invention of the 
telegraph did for communication.” From 
his lifetime of reading, study, and teaching, 
forty years of it as President of Harvard 
University, Dr. Eliot tells just what few 
books he chose for the most famous library 
in the world; why he chose them and how 


416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


Relig isthenn eek coined 





he has arranged them with notes and reading courses so 
that any man can get from them the essentials of a liberal 
education in even fifteen minutes a day. 


The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books— 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 
Every well-informed man and woman should at 
least know something about this famous library. 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot 
has put into‘his Five-Foot Shelf “ the essentials 
of a liberal education,” how he has so arranged 
it that even “ fifteen minutes a day ” is enough, 
how in pleasant moments of spare time, by 
—s the reading courses Dr. Eliot has pro- 
vided for you, you can get the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, the broad view- 
point that every university strives to give. 

“ For me,” wrote one man who had sent in the 
coupon, “ your little free book meant a big step 
forwani, and it showed me besides the way to a 
vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of The Outlook is invited to 
have a copy of this handsome and entertainin 
little book. It is free, will be sent by wall ant 
involves no obligation of any sort. Merely 
clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


Send for this FREE booklet 


that gives Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Pablisher of Good Books Since 1875 
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The Outlook 


PREMIER BRIAND’S ADDRESS 

E publish in this issue further 

telegraphie cdtrespotidence from 

Washingtén from ouf represent- 
ative at the Conference, Mr. Hrnest 
Hamlin Abbott. This week his interpre- 
tation of the momentous proceedings at 
the capital was written just before the 
delivery of Premier Briand’s address. 
The statement of the head of the French 
delegation and the replies which it 
evoked will be more fully treated in a 
subsequent The problem which 
lay closest to the heart of the French 
Premier was naturally that dealing with 
the question of land armament. It ap- 
pears from the press summaries of his 
speech that Premier Briand emphasized 
the menace to France from an _ unre- 
pentant Germany, a menace which illu- 
sionists too often forget and which 
idealists must frankly face. Premier 
sriand said in part: 


issue. 


Let me explain, for France, that if 
you want to make peace it must be 
made by two people, you and your 
neighbor. I am speaking particularly 
of land armaments, because there is 
a situation which you have no right 
to neglect. It is necessary that be- 
physical disarmament there 
should be a general atmosphere of 
peace; ... in other words, moral dis- 
armament... . 

I quite admit that a free American 
citizen would say: “The war is won, 
peace is signed. Getmany has re- 
duced her army. Most of her war 
material is destroyed, Why is it that 


sides 


France keeps such a_ considerable 
army?” 
Some people think that France 


must have some hidden thought. It 
has been said that France wanted to 
establish in Europe a sort of military 
supremacy. Probably this is the most 
paintul and cruel thing a Frenchman 
could be told. To tell the world that 
we have perfidious intentions and 
military designs is sad and most dis- 
heartening. 

Not one word of it is true. If there 
is a country that wants peace with 
all her heart, believing in it with her 
entire faith, that country is France. 


The Outlook believes Premier Briand 
was right and sincere when he said both 
this and what follows: 


Since the armistice France has had 
to wait for realization of certain 
things. She has seen Germany hag- 
gle over her pledged word and the 
terms she had signed. She has seen 
Germany refuse to pay. The popular 
opinion is that France is impatient, 
but France has remained perfectly 
CAM, . «. 

We have no hatred in our hearts. 
She [France] will use every means, 
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between Germany and herself, to pre- 
vent a bloody recurrence, But, after 
all, we havé no right to forget, we 
have no right to weaken our position 
and give rise to certain hopes by our 
weakness. 

i doii’t want to be unjust, but we 
have there one part of Germany that 
is for peace; & part who have had 
enough of this War, who have had 
enough of war altogether, and who 

















Wide World Photos 

MME. KAJIKO YAJIMA, JAPANESE TEACHER, 

WHO HAS COME TO THIS“COUNTRY WITH A 

PEACE PETIPION 

want to settle down to the pursuits 
of industry and peace, That Ger- 
many we will do everything we can 
to help. 

But there is another Germany. 
There is a Germany that has not 
changed her mind and for whom the 
last war was not a decision; this Ger- 
many has kept the same occupations, 
the same ambitions. How can we 
close our eyes to this? 
ignore the conditions? 
We have not, as we go to press, the 

text of the replies to Premier Briand’s 
address, but we can guess their content 
from a telegram from our Washington 
correspondent which reads: ‘“Briand’s 
eloquent speech called out replies from 
Balfour and Hughes which seemed to 
hearten France and which will have a 
wholesome effect upon Germany.” 
Replies which merit such a charac- 
terization as this will constitute an addi- 
tional assurance that the Conference will 
result in definite and concrete achieve- 


How can we . 


ments in the direction of international 
peace and understanding. 

An article on Premier Briand and the 
present French political situatien will be 
found on page 518. 


A JAPANESE WOMAN 
PIONEER 

rt the age of eighty-seven Madame 

Kajiko Yajima, a Japanese, comes 
to this country. She looks not over 
sixty years old. She has journeyed from 
Tokyo to bring a petition a hundred 
yards long and bearing the signatures of 
some ten thousand Japanése women—a 
peace message. In Madame Yajima’s 
words: “The women of Japan have 
heard of the great Arms Conference. 
They are hoping and praying for its 
success. They want it to be the means 
of bringing about world peace. Behind 
this petition are vast spiritual re- 
sources; it represents the mobilization 
of thousands of hearts.” 

Madame Yajima enjoys great prestige 
among the Japanese and is looked up to 
by them as a leading woman reformer. 
She entered a teachers’ training insti- 
tute in her thirty-eighth year, and was 
the first native Japanese woman to re- 
ceive a teacher’s certificate. 
long been the Director of Joshi Gakuim, 
the girls’ high school in Tokyo. Thirty- 
five years ago she founded the Japanese 
Women’s Christian Union. She is now 
leading the sentiment among the Japan- 
ese women for armament reduction to 
relieve the people of burdensome taxes 
and to divert Japan from militaristic 
ideals towards other ends, education in 
particular. So much is she admired by 
the Japanese women that they recently 
presented a purse containing a thousand 
dollars to her to keep her in her old age. 
She has used this purse to make her 
trip to Washington. 


She has 


THE RATIFICATIONS OF THE 
GERMAN TREATY 
r Berlin a historic event lately 

A occurred. There was an exchange 
of ratifications of the Americo-German 
Treaty, between Mr. Dresel, the Ameri- 
can Commissioner, and the _ present 
German Foreign Minister. The ratified 
treaties had been signed respectively 
by President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes, and by President Ebert and 
Dr. Rosen, the former German Foreign 
Minister. 

The exchange was followed by procla- 
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(C) Keystone 


THE HARVARD-YALE FOOTBALL GAME—AN EXCITING PLAY 


George Owen, Harvard's halfback, 


mations from Presidents Harding and 
Ebert declaring the two countries at 
peace with each other. While the for- 
mal exchange of ratifications acts of 
itself to restore diplomatic relations 
between the two countries, a proclama- 
tion is considered necessary as an added 
precaution to insure peace. The way is 
now open for the nomination of diplo- 
matic representatives. 

As to an additional treaty clearly set- 
ting forth the trade relations of the two 
countries, it is understood that steps in 
this direction will be left with Germany 
to inaugurate, unless there should be 
substantial demand from American busi- 
ness interests for greater protection than 
that afforded by existing relations. 


ALBANIA’S NEIGHBORS 

ne League of Nations has com- 
6% manded the Jugoslavs to retire from 
their positions in Albania and quit fight- 
ing. We hope that they will, but, like 
the rest of the world, must perforce re- 
main skeptical until we see results. 

It is a pity that Albania’s neighbors 
cannot leave her alone—she is such a 
small country, one just beginning gov- 
ernment. Her area is almost as large 
as that of the State of Maryland and her 
population about a million. While the 
Albanian Government is not as advanced 
as are some, one thing may be said as to 
the country’s economic condition as con- 
trasted with her greater neighbors; she 
has no paper money. 

As a result of the Balkan War of 1912, 
Albania gained independence. The Pow- 
ers, acknowledging this, defined the 
country’s frontiers. (They have since 
been confirmed by the Council of Am- 
bassadors at Paris.) These frontiers are 
now threatened to the south by Greece 
and to the west by Jugoslavia. Armed 
forces have crossed the boundary and 
have committed deeds of war. This is 


so glaringly true on the western frontier 


after intercepting a forward pass, is starting the ball down the field from his own 
twenty-yard line for a run of eight yards and the destruction of Yale’s last hope of a touchdown 


that Albania appealed to the League of 
Nations (a year ago she became a mem- 
ber of the League). At the recent meet- 
ing of the Assembly of the League the 
Albanian delegate rose in his place and 
read an ultimatum from the Jugoslav 
authorities to certain Albanian troops, 
which had been followed within a few 
hours by the opening of an armed attack. 
On this evidence, the Assembly decided 
to send a committee of three impartial 
persons at once to Albania to report on 
the facts. The League is doubtless act- 
ing on this report. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
its order will in any way change the 
lack of respect for law and order charac- 
teristic of the wilder parts of the 
Balkans. 


ULSTER STOPS THE WAY 


kr. LLoyp GrorGe, having after many 
M weeks of argument and persuasion 
induced Mr. De Valera to abandon the 
contention that Ireland must be abso- 
lutely independent of the British Em- 
pire, is now struggling with the ob- 
duracy of the Ulster leaders, and it is 
to be hoped that in the end he will pre- 
vail. Assuredly the Irish conference 
will produce nothing of value unless the 
bitterly opposing divisions into which 
Ireland is unhappily severed realize that 
egmpromise is the only way out. 

The trouble now is that Sir James 
Craig, the head of the Home Rule Ulster 
Government, and many of his colleagues 
are unwilling to enter into an all-Irish 
government. They point out with some 
reason that if Ireland is to be one coun- 
try controlled by a single government, 
there will be danger of oppression of the 
smaller section by the larger section; 
for, unfortunate as it is, it is a fact that 
sectional hatred is a large factor in the 
situation. One or two of the Ulster 
leaders have had the audacity to suggest 
that possibly Ulster would consent to 


enter such a parliament provided that 
the minority section should have “at 
least half of the representation.” 

What possible outcome is_ there? 
rhree solutions seem possible. One, that 
South Ireland should again yield, give 
up its demand for a united Ireland under 
one government and accept a_ dual- 
dominion scheme in which South Ire 
land and Ulster should each deal with 
Great Britain in all Imperial matters 
and each government rule itself without 
regard to the rest of Ireland in all 
internal matters. Another _ solution 
would be to increase the powers of the 
two separate governments of Ulster and 
South Ireland to such an extent as to 
keep dangerous questions out of the 
province of the proposed united Irish 
parliament. <A third method might be 
to make Ulster into a Crown Colony out- 
side of the Irish Dominion, just as on 
this side of the water Newfoundland is 
not a part of the Dominion of Canada. 

The recent party conference of the 
Unionists in Liverpool was an evidence 
of the general desire for a settlement 
even .among the earnest friends of 
Ulster. The conference passed an almost 
unanimous vote of confidence in the 
Coalition Government which is still in 
control in the British Parliament and 
still under Lloyd George’s leadership. 
A good many violent utterances were 
made by extremists among the Union- 
ists, but there was little real opposition 
to the adoption of a resolution which 
urged that a solution of the Irish diffi- 
culties be found which should be consis- 
tent with “the supremacy of the Crown, 
the security of the Empire, and the 


pledges of the interests of the minority 


in South Ireland.” 


AS THE LAST WHISTLES BLOW 
IrH the shortening days of late 
November the football season is 

drawing to a close. In the East but two 









































THAT FUTURE STRIFE MAY BE PREVENTED NOW 


(Lear, Act I, Scene 1) 
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games upon which sporting writers gen- 
erally expend the title “classic” await a 
decision. These are the annual contests 
between the Army and the Navy and the 
annual attempt by Cornell to overcome 
the evil influence of that jinx which 
usually attends the Ithacan University 
in its warfare upon the University of 
Both of these controver- 
sies will be settled before this issue of 
The Outlook reaches its readers. So far 
Cornell has been undefeated and has 
rolled up a startling list of points 
against fits adversaries. 

Of the colleges in the East which have 
already completed their schedules, Penn- 
sylvania State, Lafayette, and Washing- 
ton and Jefferson have not been beaten, 
but of these four Pennsylvania State has 
played by far the hardest schedule. 

In the South, Center College, which 
triumphed over Harvard in mid-season, 
and the Georgia Institute of Technology 
have had the most successful seasons. 
In the Middle West, Iowa University 
easily led the Western Conference, win- 
ning five games and losing none to its 
rivals. Ohio State and Chicago suffered 
but one defeat within the Conference. 
Of the teams outside this Association, 
Notre Dame had perhaps the most dis- 
tinetive record. 

On the Pacific slope the University of 
California heads the list. In the last 
two years it has scored over 800 points 
in the process of winning nineteen suc- 
cessive victories. 

To return to the East again, the old- 
time “Big Three” fought themselves to 
a triangular tie. defeated 
Harvard, Yale defeated Princeton, and 
Harvard then defeated Yale. Perhaps 
Harvard’s alumni are a little happier 
than the students and graduates of the 
other two colleges, for the Harvard team 
won the game which traditionally means 
most to Harvard adherents. Yale, which 
entered the game as the favorite team, 
outrushed its Cambridge rivals, but it 
failed to apply its superior force where 
power was most needed. Harvard won 
the game from the shoulders up. 


Pennsylvania, 


Princeton 


ANATOLE FRANCE HONORED 
HE award of this year’s Nobel Prize 
for literature to Anatole France, 
critic, poet, and romancer, must meet 
approval. M. France 
(his real Jacques Anatole 
Thibault) is the fourth French writer 
to receive the distinction—Mistral (who 
divided the prize with the Spanish 
dramatist, Echegaray), Rolland, and 
Sully-Prudhomme are the others. Amer- 
ica has yet to obtain this particular 
honor, although in the realms of science 
and world’s peace activity it has had 
high recognition in Nobel awards. 
Anatole France’s charm has 


with universal 


name is 


been 
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widely recognized outside his own coun- 
try. Admirable English translations of 
his works are available, and the clarity 
and grace of his style are more easily 
adaptable to English idiom than is the 
case with many foreign writers; his 
“Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard” in par- 
ticular is almost a classic in its English 
form; it has pleased us to note that 
Outlook readers have shown decided in- 
terest in the present offer of the story 
as a combination with subscriptions. 
Ten years ago Professor Brander 
Matthews wrote for The Outlook a dis- 
criminating paper on Anatole France. 
The critical verdict he found was de- 

















ANATOLE FRANCE 


cidedly plain-spoken in its recognition 
of France’s temperamental faults as well 
as in its appreciation of his quality as a 
literary artist. Thus he remarks that 
“M. France has analyzed books, and 
men, and society at large, and humanity 
itself; and he has never let the scalpel 
and microscope drop from his hands. 
. . . His eriticism is incessant, dissolv- 
ing, and destructive. ... He is a frank 
pagan with a paganism through which 
Christianity has filtered, leaving only an 
impalpable deposit. . . . He is a pessi- 
mistic Anarchist who is master of an 
incomparable style, melodious and har- 
monious, musical and picturesque.” 

As to the undoubted fact that M. 
France’s gayety sometimes exceeded the 
bounds of decorum, Professor Matthews 
remarks that “M. France seems never 
to have heard the proverb which de- 
clares that dirt is matter in the wrong 
place,” but lightens the criticism by 
pointing out that indecorum is one thing 
and immorality is another and defines 
his remark quoted above by adding: “To 
say this is not to suggest that M. France 
is immoral; it is only to assert that he 
is sometimes indecent.” 


If all this comment by Professor 
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Matthews seems severe, it should pe 
weighed with the encomiums that accom. 
pany it. He speaks of “Sylvestre Bop. 
nard” as “a tender tale, human ani 
humane, urban and urbane, touched wit) 
sentiment and tinged with romance,” 
while of many other of France’s short 
stories he says that they disclose “hig 
gift of sympathetic comprehension, his 
searching insight and his faculty of 
pity,” and of his style that it is “rey 
in thought and ripe in color, subtle anj 
supple, fluid and limpid.” 


WANTED—A CONCERTO FOR 
THE KETTLE-DRUM 


HE great war has made New York 
‘y not only the financial center of the 
world but also the musical center. Musi- 
cians from every race and _ nationality 
are coming to America—in some ip. 
stances, like that of the famous Russian 
tenor Chaliapin, because they are driven 
out of their own fatherland by force and 
violence; in other instances because of 
the economic conditions of Europe. At 
all events, this winter there are being 
given in New York a series of concerts 
and recitals unprecedented in its history, 

One of the most delightful concerts 

of the season so far was not, however, 
a product of the war, except that some 
of the members of the American organi- 
zation which gave it are from central 
and eastern Europe. We refer to the 
first concert of the New York Chamber 
Music Society, organized and directed by 
Miss Carolyn Beebe. If our recollection 
is right, Miss Beebe began her enter. 
prise before the war. She herself is a 
pianist of technical ability and refine 
ment, qualities which display themselves 
to great advantage in her ensemble 
playing. She has collected a small body 
of musicians, strings and wind, which 
perform compositions of chamber music, 
some of them as delightful as they are 
unfamiliar. At her first concert, on 
November 15, the programme included 
the famous Brahms quintette for piano 
and strings, which is a classic, and a 
sextette for piano and wood wind and 
French horn by a French composer 
named Thuille. One movement of this 
sextette, a gavotte, which cannot often 
be heard in the concert-room because of 
its unusual combinations of instruments, 
is delightfully tuneful as well as musi- 
cianly. 

But the striking feature of the pro- 
gramme was a composition played by 
the Australian, now, we think, an Ameri- 
can citizen, Percy Grainger. This novel 
and fascinating work, based upon an old 
English folk song called “Green Bushes,” 
ought to confuse if it does not confute 
those who insist that “jazz” has no place 
in the field of respectable music. Mr. 
Grainger has taken this simple folk tune 
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and has made out of it what he calls a 
passacaglia. The passacaglia is an old 
dance of Italian or Spanish origin and 
the music for it was “regularly con- 


structed,” as the Century Dictionary 
says, “upon a perpetually recurring 
theme.” Miss Beebe’s small group of 


players was augmented for the occasion 
py the organ which Mr. Grainger him- 
self played, a double bass, saxophones, 
a trumpet, kettle-drums, snare-drum, 
bass drum, cymbals, and xylophone. 
Mr. Grainger is a master of orchestra- 
tion, and he used this orchestra, small 
in numbers but large in variety, in both 
a masterly and engaging fashion. We 
should like to hear “Green Bushes” 
played again by a full symphony orches- 
Musie does not necessarily have to 


tra. 
be always serious or intellectual. It 
may vary its profounder side with 


gayety and even humor. In this particu- 
lar composition Mr. Grainger is most 
successful in introducing the elements 
of gayety, surprise, and humor, qualities 
for which his work is becoming distin- 
guished. 

We do not know whether Miss Beebe 
takes her organization about the coun- 
try, but if she does, we hope many com- 
munities may have the opportunity of 
hearing it. She is performing a real 
service of education in the field of 
music, although we suppose she would 
be the last one to assume any didactic 
or pedagogic motive. 

As we listened the other evening to 
Mr. Grainger’s happy “Green Bushes” it 
occurred to us that he might write a 
concerto for the kettle-drum. We wish 
he would undertake it. There is a ket- 
tle-drum player in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra who is an extraordinary art- 
ist. It is a delight to watch him. Mr. 
Grainger is a master of rhythm. If he 
could put this Boston player at the front 
of the stage, like a vioiin virtuoso, with 
his kettle-drums in front of him and 
give to his rhythmic playing an orches- 
tral background, we guarantee that it 
would be an interesting, if novel, experi- 
ment. Perhaps Miss Beebe will let him 
try this experiment some time with her 
augmented orchestra. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND 
FREE SPEECH 


HAT Don Marquis, the delight- 

\\) ful humorist of the New York 
“Sun,” would playfully call “a 

little group of serious thinkers” has 
been carrying on a not altogether wisely 
directed agitation in favor of birth con- 
The law now forbids the dissemi- 
nation of information regarding the 
means of preventing conception. The 
leader of the movement, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, would not only abolish the law, 
but would establish clinics at which 


trol. 
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medical information and instruction re- 
garding birth.control could be obtained 
by married women whose health might 
be endangered by child-bearing. As 
a part of her public agitation Mrs. 
Sanger arranged to hold a meeting in 
the Town Hall, New York, on Sunday 
evening, November 13, and a number of 
ladies and gentlemen of unimpeachable 
respectability acted as a committee in- 
dorsing the meeting. The purpose of 
the meeting was not, Mrs. Sanger pro- 

















Photograph by N. Muray 
FLORENCE ELDRIDGE AS THE 
GIRL IN “AMBUSH” 


WAYWARD 


tests, to discuss what we may perhaps 
be permitted to call bluntly the tech- 
nique of birth control} but to debate the 
question whether it-is moral to discuss 
the subject in general terms and to urge 
the abolition of the prohibitory law. 
The chief speaker was Mr. Harold Cox, 
editor of the “Edinburgh Review,” one 
of the oldest and formerly most con- 
servative periodicals in the English- 
speaking world. 

But before the meeting was 
called to order or a word was uttered the 
audience was forcibly ejected by the 
police, the speakers prevented from 
making their addresses, Mrs. Sanger was 
arrested, and the meeting was broken up 
in great disorder. This action of the 
police was taken, as is now practically 
acknowledged, on the instigation of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of New York 
City. 

\The Outlook is not in sympathy with 
Mrs. Sanger’s methods and it is very 
doubtful about the good taste and wis- 
dom of discussing the subject of birth 
control, which is properly a medical and 
scientific subject, in a public hall before 
a popular audience. But it cannot let 
the violent interference of the police on 
such an oceasion pass without a protest. 
It was clearly a dangerous and, we 


even 
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think, illegal violation by the police of 
the fundamental right of free speech 
guaranteed by the United States Consti- 
tution, and, moreover, it was carried out 
in a very brutal fashion. The remedy 
to be pursued, if any remedy was needed, 
was to invoke the statutory law. The 
police might have had representatives 
present, or Archbishop Hayes of the 
Roman Catholic Church might have had 
a representative present, and if any of 
the speakers had uttered words or advo 
cated acts which are contrary to the 
statutes they then might have been ar- 
rested on a criminal charge. , To sup- 
press a public meeting by force;.as was 
done in this case, is simply to pursue 
the methods of Philip II of Spain or of 
the Government of the Romanoffs in 
Russia. 

Archbishop Hayes regards birth con- 
trol as a sin against the divine law and 
destructive of society. The Methodist 
Church denounces round dancing as a 
sin against the divine law and destruc- 
tive of society. Let us suppose that the 
Mayor of the City of New York were a 
Methodist, that the Chief of Police were 
a Methodist, and that the Methodist 
hierarchy had a very potent if not con- 
trolling influence in the city administra- 
tion. Let us suppose that an association 
of dancing masters called a public meet- 
ing in the Town Hall to discuss the 
question, Is Round Dancing Moral? If 
the police interfered, broke up the meet- 
ing, drove the speakers from the stage, 
and arrested the chairman, it is easy to 
imagine the protest that would go up 
all over the city, not less in the City 
Hall than anywhere else, over such puri- 
tanical despotism, and such a violation 
of the Constitutional liberties of Ameri- 
can citizens. We do not think the anal- 
ogy is far-fetched. 


AMBUSH 


HERE are some good plays on 

the boards this season in New 

York City. But so far the season 
has lacked the distinction of achieve- 
ment which made last winter so notable. 
Those who come to New York for a 
glimpse of its drama will run less risk 
of disappointment if they make their 
first visit to the theater to some of the 
holdovers from the past year. 

There is one of this season’s plays, 
however, which deserves very much 
more attention than it has received from 
the metropolitan reviewers. It is “Am- 
bush,” a Theater Guild play by Arthur 
Richman. The Theater Guild has on 
many occasions placed the drama-loving 
public of New York heavily in its debt. 
“Ambush” is another notable example of 
the Guild’s skill in selection and power 
in presentation. 

It is the story of a middle-aged and 
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idealistic clerk, married to a wife blind 
to his ideals and ambitious for a type 
not crave. 
the family, 
What the 


which he does 


daughter in 


of success 
There is one 
about whom the story centers. 
mother craves, the daughter takes. The 
story deals not so much with the de- 
velopment of her character, but with its 
exposure before her father’s eyes. As 
a study of the psychology of a selfish, 
cold, and essentially cowardly spirit Mr. 
Richman’s play and Florence Eldridge’s 
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presentation of the daughter can hardly 
be improved upon. The skill with which 
Miss Eldridge depicts the gradual change 
in the daughter’s attitude from the mock 
contrition which follows the first dis- 
covery of her duplicity to the brazen 
abandon with which she finally casts 
aside all effort to mask her real self is 
the basis of her notable piece of charac- 
ter interpretation. Evil consists, in the 
daughter’s eyes, not in the act, but in 
being found out. Her philosophy is un- 





fortunately one upon which she hag no 
private monopoly. 

The cast as a whole is fully up to th 
standards of the Theater Guild. Th, 
girl’s father, played by Frank Reicher 
and her mother, played by Jane Wheat. 
ley, are, in particular, no less skillfylh 
presented, than the character of the 
daughter herself. 

“Ambush” is not a pleasant play, byt 
it is an unpleasant play which is dis. 
tinetly worth while. 


THE STOP-NOW POLICY 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE 
ARMAMENT CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


TOP. 

And stop now. 

Everything else is detail. Every- 
thing else can be compromised; for it is 
always possible to compromise unessen- 
tials. But this is the essence of the 
American proposal to the Armament 
Conference. When that proposal is ac- 
cepted in principle, it is this that is 
accepted; for this is its principle. 

What brought these nations together 
in council at Washington is the fact of 
competition in building battle fleets. 

It is this competition—nothing else, 
for the present—that America proposes 
the nations shall stop at once. 

At once means literally at once; not 
some day in the future to be chosen by 
not next month or 
next year—but now. And when Mr. 
Hughes made that proposal it was 
November 12. Whatever the efficient, 
active, fighting battleships (including 
battle-cruisers) were on that day, let 
them remain without increase for ten 
years. It is not a proposal to hinder or 
delay competition, but to end it so defi- 
nitely that if it is to be renewed it will 
have to have a new beginning. That is 
what is meant in this proposal by the 
term “naval holiday.” It is an actual, 
definite, effective stopping. 

Stop, and stop now. 

This is so simple a proposal that it 
las proved to be hard to understand. 
Obviously a child can understand it, but 
apparently not all grown men. This 
may be because grown people have 
found so much in life that is obscure 
and complicated that when they see 
something simple they look, by force of 
habit, for a hidden meaning. In this 
case, at least, the meaning is not hidden. 
Either the nations must continue compe- 
tition in building navies for offensive 
warfare, or they must end it. The 
American proposal is to end competi- 
tion. 

It is now, as I write, eight days since 
that proposal was made. Hundreds of 


mutual agreement- 


thousands of words have been printed in 
the press of the world about it. 


A great 


many of these words have been a dis- 
cussion of the question whether the ra- 
tio between the navies is fair to this 
nation or that. For example, is it fair 
that Great Britain, which has an empire 
to defend and an island people to supply 
with food from overseas, should have a 
navy no greater than that of America 
which is self-sustaining? Or is it fair 
that America should have no battle- 
cruisers such as other nations have? Or 
is it fair that Japan, a growing nation, 
should be left with so comparatively 
small a share of capital ships? Now all 
this discussion of ratio, it should be 
clearly understood, is not a discussion of 
detail; it is a discussion of the principle 


of the proposal; it is a discussion 
whether, after all, the competition 
should not be allowed to continue. The 


ratio between the navies was not arbi- 
trarily set by the American proposal. It 
existed on November 12. It was there 
already. If the nations are to stop naval 
competition, that is the ratio that will 
remain. If any nation desires to change 
the ratio, then it desires to continue the 
competition. The acceptance of the ex- 
isting ratio is essential to the acceptance 
of the American proposal in principle. 
There is no way to avoid accepting the 
existing ratio if the nations stop, and 
stop now. 

Many thousands of words in this dis- 
cussion have been devoted to submarines 
and aircraft and other means employed 
by navies, and this part of the discus- 
sion, it should be equally clearly under- 
stood, is concerned to a great degree 
with details. For the unit of measure 
the American proposal selects the capi- 
tal ship. This is not arbitrary. The 
battlecruiser, heavily armed but not 
heavily armored, and fast, and the bat- 
tleship, heavily armed and heavily ar- 
mored as well, but slower, the floating 
fortresses that can, if they are powerful 
enough, take and hold a position on the 
sea, constitute the battle power of a 
navy. And it is these capital ships 
which the nations have been competing 
with one another to build. To end com- 


petition, the nations must stop building 
these capital ships. Without proper 
auxiliaries these ships are not effective 
against ships that have proper auvil- 
iaries; but minor craft do not win great 
battles, and minor craft are not the chief 
subject of competition. As to such ves 
sels, so far as they do not affect the 
battle fleets, those who accept the princi- 
ple of the American proposal are hos. 
pitable to suggestion. 

When a nation agrees to stop trying to 
build more and bigger capital ships than 
another, it abandons any purpose it may 
now or in the future have of aggression, 
If the American proposal is accepted in 
principle, the details may be modified, 
for then the question of aggressive war- 
fare is settled. That is what is meant 
by the American proposal to stop build- 





ing and commissioning capital ships, 
and stop it now. That, and nothing 


else, is its principle. 

Lawyers are reputed to be skillful in 
making simple things seem complicated. 
But the same kind of mind and training 
which gives some lawyers such skill 
seems to make other lawyers skillful in 
working through the tangle of a compli- 
cated matter and finding that it is essen- 
tially simple. This ability to discern 
and then to state simple and practical 
principles of action has been character- 
istic of Charles Evans Hughes from the 
beginning of his career. When he was 
Governor of New York State, I called on 
him in the Capitol at Albany to get from 
him an explanation of his policy regard- 
ing a proposed law to regulate nomina- 
tions for elective offices. The selection 
of party candidates was then, and still 
is, one of the most complicated of politi- 
cal questions; but Mr. Hughes explained 
to me briefly the simple factors and 
stated a simple principle of action to 
deal with them. Whatever progress has 
since been made in that problem, which 
party bosses have not wished to see sim- 
plified, has been in accord with that 
principle. As Mr. Hughes stood in front 
of that green-covered table in Conti- 
nental Memorial Hall and read in even 
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voice the very simple statement which 
has stirred the world as no mere elo- 
quence has ever stirred it, I recognized 
in it the same quality that characterized 
what he said as he sat at his desk in 
the Capitol at Albany. And what he had 
said to that one visitor he had said no 
more simply or unaffectedly. His speech 
has been called audacious; I should not 
call it so; but it had all the effect of 
audacity. Its simplicity and directness 
in matter and in manner,did perhaps as 
much as anything else to create that 
effect. The ease with which the thing 
was done was what caused most of the 
people within the sound of his voice to 
hesitate about crediting their ears. He 
might have been expounding to a bench 
of judges an obvious point of law; what 
he was doing was to propose before the 
world a course of action which as soon 
as he stated it was as obvious as if it 
had been always understood. 

When Balfour rose to speak in re- 
sponse three days later, I could not help 
contrasting the occasion with the one on 
which I had first heard him speak. That 
was when he was much younger— 
twenty-eight years ago. Standing at 
careless ease in front of the Opposition 
benches in the House of Commons, he 
began a speech that stung with studied 
courtesy. Suddenly, with an air of su- 
periority off its guard, he let fall a 
phrase which brought his opponents to 
their feet with shouts of disapproval. 
Serene, he waited_ for quiet—or for 
something else. Then one of his oppo- 
nents shouted words which are not 
allowed in parliamentary debate, and at 
onee the house was in an uproar. Within 
the bounds of parliamentary conduct 
himself, he had lured an opponent out 
of bounds. By his tactics he had put 
the party in power on the defensive. It 
was undeniably clever. This same man 
it was who rose on Tuesday, November 
15, to give Great Britain’s answer to the 
American proposal. Tall, slightly stoop- 
ing, gray of hair, he was not now the 
adroit debater, but the responsible 
spokesman of a mighty empire. In all 
history no maritime Power after a vic- 
tory over a foe which had tried to wrest 
from it its command of the sea had ever 
before been asked voluntarily to limit 
its naval might; but no nation could 
have answered more promptly or more 
definitely than did Britain when Arthur 
James Balfour in his country’s name 
accepted the proposal. In total tonnage 
Britain’s navy is by far the greatest in 
the world; and in power and responsi- 
bility the measure of Britain’s victory 
in the war is overflowing. To ask such 
a nation to stop building capital ships— 
even to stop jointly with others—might 
in some periods of history have evoked 
resentment. This, however, is what that 
proposal of the Twelfth of November 
actually evoked: 


If the Eleventh of November in the 
minds of the Allied and Associated 
lowers, in the minds perhaps not less 
of all the neutrals—if that date is 
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imprinted on grateful hearts, I think 
November Twelfth will also prove to 
be an anniversary welcomed and 
thought of in a grateful spirit by 
those who-in the future shall look 
back upon the arduous struggle being 
made by the civilized nations of the 
world, not merely to restore pre-war 
conditions, but to see that war condi- 
tions shall never again exist. 


Sketching the strategic weakness of 
England’s insular position and of the 
seattered British Empire, and asking 
Britain’s friends to remember, what her 
enemies never forget, her dependence 
upon the sea, Mr. Balfour then not only 
accepted America’s proposal in princi- 
ple but predicted that in its main struc- 
ture, including the ratio of capital ships 
which fell to the lot of the nations in- 
volved, the American proposal would 
stand. As he spoke, Mr. Balfour, with 
scarcely a movement of the hands, ex- 
cept as he turned over the few notes 
that he occasionally referred to or 
grasped a lapel of his coat, punctuated 
his sentences with moments of hesitation 
as if waiting for the right word or 
phrase to express precisely and honestly 
his meaning; but there was no hesita- 
tion in purpose—rather a sober and 
restrained eagerness to give Britain’s 
acquiescence adequate utterance. It was 
as if this unillusioned statesman and 
diplomat, long trained in the practice of 
guarding himself against sophistry alike 
from dogmatist and from charlatan, had 
found a hope on the point of being 
realized and a faith on the eve of ful- 
fillment. 

And then rose Japan in the person of 
the small, spare man who is Minister of 
Japan’s navy—Admiral Baron Kato. In 
his own tongue, known to but few of 
his hearers, he read from a paper which 
he held up before him. He spoke so 
quietly I am not sure he was understood 
even by the Japanese present; but when 
the Japanese interpreter at his side read 
a translation into English, there was no 
mistaking his meaning. One sentence 
sufficed: 

Giadly - accepting, therefore, the 
proposal in principle, Japan is ready 
to proceed with determination to a 
sweeping reduction in her naval 
armament. 


Many rumors have since been afloat 
that Japan.wishes to change the ratio 
of capital ships. I cannot credit such 
rumors, for that would mean that Japan 
wishes to repudiate the acceptance of 
the proposal not merely in detail but in 
principle. Those rumors may arise from 
these words of Baron Kato’s: 


It will be universally admitted that 
a nation must be provided with such 
armaments as are essential to its 
security. . With this requirement 
in view, certain modifications will be 
proposed with regard to the tonnage 
basis for replacement of the various 
classes of vessels. 


These words must be understood as 
conforming to the main purpose of 
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Baron Kato’s brief and __ sailor-like 
speech; and were evidently so under. 
stood by Mr. Hughes. Japan has ex. 
plicitly agreed with Great Britain to 
accept the principle of America’s pro- 
posal to stop naval competition and to 
stop at once. 

Though not themselves competitors jn 
the race for naval armaments, France 
and Italy, as important naval Powers, 
and members of the Conference on 
the subject of armaments, expressed, 
through Senator Schanzer and M. 
Briand, the French Premier, their ap. 
proval. 

Senator Schanzer, who looks and 
speaks like a scholar, referred to Italy’s 
interest in limitation of naval arma- 
ments and expressed the belief that the 
American proposal was the first step 
toward the economic reconstruction of 
the world. Like all the other delega- 
tions with one exception, the Italian 
delegation presented its views to the 
Conference in English. That one ex- 
ception, at both sessions, was the French. 
With eloquence such as certainly will 
characterize the speech on land arma- 
ment which he is to deliver on the day 
this correspondence goes to press, M. 
Briand, his mobile hands and his great 
head adding force to his words, ex- 
pressed the joy in the agreement that 
had already been reached, and declared 
with truth that the crucial question was 
not one of economy; it was whether the 
peoples of the world will be at last able 
to come to an understanding. 

This crucial question will certainly 
not be answered for all the nations of 
the world at this Conference. No new 
world order is suddenly to be organized 
here at Washington. Whatever is done 
here, points of friction are going to re- 
main. One point is clear: America is 
not going to stop controversy in the Far 
East by force. She made that clear 
when she abandoned the only means by 
which she could enforce peace there—an 
offensive navy. Another point seems 
also clear: America will not join other 
nations in a pledge or contract to. en- 
force peace. If she will not do it to 
protect France, she is not likely to do 
it to help China. Is there another way? 
I think there is. I think the beginning 
of that way may be found here. It is 
the way that leads through understand- 


ing rather than compulsion. It is the 


way of prevention, not of suppression. 
Since the last open session the dele- 
gates from the Peking Government have 
presented their outline of China’s case. 
It will be used as a basis of discussion. 
There are other views than China’s of 
China’s case. There are many difficul- 
ties in the way of understanding. These 
are not going to be removed by resolu- 
tions, or formulas, or constitutions and 
by-laws. They cannot be settled by an 
International Court, because they are 
primarily questions not of law but of 
policy. They are the sort of questions 
which within the country we settle not 
by going to a law court but by going to 
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a polling booth. They have sometimes 
peen settled by war. They can be set- 
tled by compromise, agreement, under- 
standing. 

One way by which the nations have 
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agreed not to try to settle them has 
already been decided. The nations are 
agreed not to seek a setlement by compe- 
tition in naval armaments. 

That is what the proposal by America 
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and the acceptance of it in principle by 
Britain and Japan means. 

These three nations have agreed to stop 
naval competition, and to stop it now. 


Washington, LD. C., November 20, 1921. 


ITALY’S TRIBUTE TO DANTE 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM RAVENNA 


T is safe to say that Ravenna has 
never accommodated a larger num- 
ber of visitors than now, even in the 

days of her ancient grandeur, when 
princes of Church and State held court 
in her palaces and great leaders of men, 
both Goth and Roman, brought their 
hosts here. 

Then she was a power in Italy and the 
sea came to her gates, while now it has 
retreated five miles away. Second only 
to Rome in the history of Christian art, 
her priceless remains have always 
brought students and lovers of such 
things here, and the monuments and 
memories of those early times which she 
still preserves would have made her 
famous if nothing else had happened to 
call our attention to her. 

3ut this year the strangers within her 
gates have come from far-away parts of 
Italy and from distant countries to a 
tomb, the final earthly resting-place of 
the great poet, whose pilgrimage from 
his birthplace by the Arno led him here 
after years of weary wandering. 

Here during these memorable days 
have been represented men of man) 
shades of political opinion and many 
schools of thought and religion. The 
sixth centenary. of Dante’s death has 
also been marked by a strong under- 
current of patriotic feeling. For does 
not Dante stand for love of country and 
loyalty and sacrifice for ideals? One 
remembers his noble expressions of feel- 
ing in regard to the land he adored and 
his hopes for her. Moreover, it was 
Dante who, six centuries ago, foresaw 
the boundaries of Italy as they should 
be, and who has always been regarded 
with peculiar affection by the people of 
the cities and territories so long “un- 
redeemed.” 

So for this occasion the various 
Italian factions have laid aside their 
differences and have all united in doing 
their utmost to honor the “divine poet.” 
The Syndic (Mayor) of Ravenna is a 
Socialist, though a moderate one. In 
Ravenna are many Republican adher- 
ents, and the Fascisti here are many. 
To them have been added a company of 
over four thousand from Bologna, a 
three days’ march away. They carried 
many banners, and, tired though they 
must have been after their long walk, 
they were ready with their song of 
“Giovanezza,” which filled the air in all 
directions. There were also some of the 
legionaries of d’Annunzio from Fiume 
and many delegates from that unfortu- 
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nate city. These legionaries were vocif- 
erous with their cry of “Eja, eja, eja, 
alalal’ The army was largely repre- 
sented, officers and troops marching in 
procession to lay their_offering at the 
poet’s tomb. They carried war-worn 
flags, wore well-deserved medals, and the 
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THREE “FASCISTI’ WHO TOOK PART IN THE 
DANTE COMMEMORATION AT KAVENNA. 
THESE MEN WALKED FROM BOLOGNA 


people threw down flowers on them as 
they passed. Their gift in honor of 
their poet (a soldier himself in his 
youth) was a large wreath of bronze; 
it was borne on a gun carriage to 
be deposited at the foot of the sarco- 
phagus. 

In the procession with them came the 
representatives of the Communes of 
Italy, whose tribute of remembrance was 
significant. Its idea was suggested a 
year ago by Dr. Guido Biagi, of Flor- 
ence, the noted bibliophile of that city, 
and took the form of a bell of bronze 
and silver, designed by an Italian sculp- 
tor, bearing the arms of Ravenna, Rome, 
and Florence. Every night at vespers 
its tones will float out over the old town 
and into the country near, bringing to 
all who hear it a thought of the exiled 
poet of long ago. For most Italians of 
even a moderate amount of education 
know their Dante. 

Offerings at the tomb of the poet had 
been sent or brought from many parts 
of the world. There were several from 


America, notably that of the “Italians 
of the State of Louisiana” and that from 
some “American students of the 20th 
Century to Dante Alighieri, Poet, Phi- 
losopher, Scholar,” which took the form 
of a tablet enwreathed, in bronze. In 
front of it hung the crimson ribbon of 
Harvard. 

Rome gave gates of bronze to be placed 
before the tomb. These are fused from 
Austrian cannon, and so vindicate, in a 
way, the insults offered to the statue of 
Dante at Trent during the early days of 
the war. From Rome also came a noted 
delegation, and with them four men of 
the civic guard in their ancient costume 
and carrying their trumpets. Florence 
sent her standard-bearers in their me- 
dieval dress of white with the red caps 
and sashes and carrying their silver 
maces, while the gonfalone with the red 
lily of Florence made a striking note in 
the processions. 

D’Annunzio sent a message, which was 
read by the Syndic to the assembled 
throng in the Piazza, amid great ap- 
plause and shouts for Fiume. He said 
that he was not worthy to be the orator 
on such an occasion, but he sent greet- 
ings and three sacks of laurel leaves, 
gathered from his gardens on the Lake 
of Garda. 

On this fourteenth day of September 
(Dante’s death-day), as on all the others 
during this time of remembrance, the 
numbers of persons going in and out of 
the little mausoleum seemed unending. 
They passed reverently jn and out. Out- 
side there was a brisk trade going on by 
enterprising persons with post-cards and 
medals to sell. But at the actual burial- 
place all was subdued. It was difficult to 
believe that we were not actually mourn- 
ing for some one we loved who had left 
us but now. 

Under the feet of the passers-by laurel 
leaves lay crushed, and the air was 
sweet with their pungent fragrance. 
Across the narrow street stands the 
house of the Polenta family, where 
Dante was an honored guest, and at 
night lights skillfully arranged on its 
front imitated moonlight with wonder- 
ful effect, while the tower in which the 
bell hangs, behind and above the tomb, 
was also illuminated. Behind it all rose 
the moon, near its full in an unclouded 
sky. 

With this must not be forgotten the 
late afternoon in the Church of St. 
Apollinare, where an oratorio which had 
for its theme the life of Dante was given 
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under the direction of Padre Refice, its 
composer, with an orchestra, chorus, and 
soloists. 

The actual day of .the poet’s death 
was a national holiday. “On this day,” 
says Boccaccio, “the noble knight, Guido 
da Polenta, placed the dead body of 
Dante, adorned with the insignia of a 
poet, upon a funeral bier and caused it 
to be borne on the shoulders of his most 
reverend citizens to the place of the 
Minor Friars in Ravenna, with such 
honor as he deemed worthy of the illus- 
trious dead. And Guido purposed, 
had his life and state endured, to honor 
Dante with so splendid a tomb that if 
no other merit of his had kept his name 
alive .. . this memorial alone would 
have preserved it.” But this was not to 
be, and the tomb fell into neglect, until 
by other hands it was twice restored, 
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the last time by Cardinal Gonzaga, who 
was responsible for the mausoleum in 
its present furm which incloses the re- 
mains of the poet. The world knows 
how they were hidden by the Francis- 
cans in 1515 for fear that Leo X would 
take them away to Florence, and of their 
remarkable recovery in 1865, the sixth 
centenary of the poet’s birth. 

To quote Boccaccio once more, it is 
interesting to see how he rebuked the 
Florentines when they tried to have the 
body of their great son restored to them. 
He says: 


He lies in Ravenna, a city far more 
venerable in years than yourself, for 
though in her old age she shows 
something of decay, yet in her youth 
she was by far more flourishing than 
you are now. ... Ravenna, bathed as 
she is in the most precious blood of 
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numberless martyrs, whose remains 
she to this day preserves with the 
greatest reverence ... rejoices not a 
little that it has been granted to her 
of God, in addition to her other privi- 
leges, to be the perpetual guardian of 
so great a treasure as the body of 
him whose works are the admiration 
of the whole world, him of whom you 
know not how to be worthy. ... Per- 
sist, then, in your ingratitude, while 
Ravenna, decked with your honors, 
shall boast herself to the generations 
to come. 


Ravenna has, indeed, “boasted her- 
self,” and with justice. She clasps hands 
with Florence in remembering and help- 
ing the world to remember the man who 
was born in the narrow street in the 
“house of the Alighieri” in the city on 
the Arno. 


Ravenna, Italy. 


WOOD FACING HIS TASK 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 


BY WALTER ROBB 

















JUSTICE JOHN ADMINISTERING 


OVERNOR-GENERAL LEONARD 
WOOD was inaugurated chief ex- 
ecutive of the Philippines at 2:30 

p.mM., Saturday, October 15. He was in 
civilian clothes, but he received a salute 
of seventeen guns, two more than are 
accorded major-generals of the Army. 
As a major-general in the Army he had 
but one flag to serve. As Governor- 
General of the Philippines he has two 
flags, the American and the Philippine; 
and the latter is not a mere symbol, like 
State colors, which are seldom. seen and 
little known, but was ostentatiously re- 
vived and made official during the latter 
period of Harrison’s administration. 
Every one is compelled by law to give 
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it due respect; all Filipinos believe, or 
profess to believe, that very soon it will 
be the sole flag in the islands. “He 
[Governor Wood] gave the Cubans their 
independence, perhaps he will give us 
ours also,” says the tuo on the street. 
In his inaugural speech Governor 
Wood made no mention of independence, 
but he promised that there should be 
“no backward step” in development of 
Philippine autonomy, that the experi- 
ment in democracy “shall not fail; the 
United States has put her hand to the 
plow and will not turn back.” Turning 
to Speaker Osmefia when he had finished 
speaking, Governor Wood asked the 
Speaker to announce a session of the 
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Council of State for nine o’clock Mon- 
day morning. 

This was proof that there will be no 
backward step, for the Council of State 
includes the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives (its Vice-President) and 
the President of the Senate (Mr. 
Quezon), and the Governor-General 
makes no move without its approval. It 
is written in all recent laws: “The 
Governor-General, by and with the con- 
sent of the Council of State.” To this 
Council Governor Wood read his address 
to the Legislature, which he had first 
submitted to Speaker Osmefia. His sole 
departure from custom was that he sub- 
mitted (and read it) in English, instead 
of resorting to Spanish and tickling the 
Latin tastes of a Legislature in which 
there has never been but one speech 
made in English—and that.a subject of 
much amusement because to most of the 
ninety members it was naught but noise 
and gibberish. 

Governor Wood insists that the islands 
shall live within their income, some 
70,000,000 pesos a year, and that expendi- 
tures for education, public health, and 
public works shall not be curtailed. He 
finds that a third of the children born die 
before they are a year old, and he wants 
this wanton waste of life stopped; he 
finds that some of the six thousand 
lepers in the islands can be cured, and 
he wants this done; in the same way 
he wants the insane and other unfortu- 
nates cared for adequately. 

In .the courts there are nearly 5,000 
cases pending, another big task for an 
efficient administrator to clear uy. He 
finds the Government, throug: ‘“Na- 
tional” companies, in the railway, the 
coal, the petroleum mining, the ship- 
ping, the cordage, the plantation, and 
other business; and all of this he wants 
stopped—as unfair to private enterprise 
and unprofitable to the Government. 
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Photograph by Gerald Thompson, Manila 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


But he finds, on the other hand, “that 
in twenty-three years the Filipinos have 
progressed more than any other people 
in the world; not because of their own 
efforts alone, however, but with the aid 
of thousands of Americans who have 
sacrificed their best interests for the 
welfare of the Filipino people.” He finds 
the Filipino people worthy of the McKin- 
ley policy of tolerance and tutelage, and 
will continue to plow in that furrow. 

He has disappointed a faction in the 
American Chamber of Commerce, which, 
with entire honor and much courage- 
seeing that it is composed of business 
men—advocates making the Philippines 
into the “Territory of Malaya” and re- 
taining them under the American flag 
forever. This faction is ready to say 
that Filipinos have failed in self-govern- 
ment; but Governor Wood is only ready 
that Filipinos in public 
office have erred,*a few very grievously 
and criminally. His faith in the mass 
of the people is unshaken before the dis- 
closures concerning certain few politi- 
cians and party heelers. 

The American people own nearly 100,- 
000 square miles of land in the Philip- 
pines—the unoccupied public domain. 
This land is as rich as any in the world; 
it could easily produce every tropical 
prodvet required in the commerce of the 
United States, including rubber, tea, and 
coffee. Of course, when the islands are 


to say some 


given to the Filipinos, these lands will 
also be transferred. Meantime it is one 
of Governor Wood’s biggest problems to 
get them under-survey and title and 
to have titles issued for private lands, 
so that homesteading, leasing, and farm- 
ing may go forward rapidly. 

The Bureau of Lands is to be reorgan- 
ized to this end. 

Getting back to the Council of State, 
which is the Cabinet augmented by the 
members already mentioned, within 
this Council is .the Board of Control: 
the Governor-General (American), the 
Speaker and the Senate President (Fili- 
pinos). 

The Hon. Charles Emmett Yeater, 
former Vice-Governor of the Philippines, 
who was Acting Governor-General while 
the Wood-Forbes mission made its in- 
vestigations, has described this Board of 
Control as a triumvirate as absolute as 
any that ever existed in Rome. And so 
it is, with the two Filipinos outvoting 
the lone American ‘member. It is not 
vicious, because the Filipinos are good 
men; but it is powerful—in fact, rela- 
tively it is the most powerful governing 
body in the world. 

Not one thing in the way of govern- 
ment procedure can be done in the 
Philippines without the approval of this 
Board, which controls many millions of 
invested capital of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, besides shaping every law that 
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is even considered for the statute-books. 
The Legislature merely takes ratifying 
action; it is a rather dignified toy in 
the hands of Speaker Osmena and Sen- 
ate President Quezon—and Quezon must 
take his turn after Osmefia is through! 
With such efficient but scarcely demo- 
cratic machinery, Governor Wood begins 
his administration. In view of the faith 
reposed in his pronouncement of no 
backward step, the Legislature did not 
pass the usual joint resolution in its 
opening session this year, asking for im- 
mediate independence and declaring Fili- 
pinos fit for such a responsibility. 
Osmefia is content with knowing that 
the preamble in the Philippines Act of 
1916 is not to be repealed. He has 
pledged Governor Wood his support, and 
Mr. Yeater, who worked with him four 
vears, says: “Mr. Osmefia is a man who 
when he makes you a promise you can 
go to sleep on it. The promise will be 
kept.”’ It only remains to say that peace 
and order reign in America’s farthest 
outpost, the only Christian country in 
the East—from Aparri to Zamboanga. 
In 1842, conducting the first exploring 
expedition in the Pacifie for the United 
States, Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., re 
marked that “among all her colonial 
possessions the Philippines cost Spain 
the least blood.” The people are natu- 
rally peaceful. 
Manila, Vhilippin 


Islands, October 16, 1921. 








r seemed the scent 

Of white and purple bloom 
Was blent with all 
The old wife thought or said. 
“They’re all in bloom again 


And he is gone, 


All—all in bloom again 
And he is dead.” 


LILACS 
BY HARRY LEE 


He was an old, old man, 

He had outlived 

The span appointed 

For the sons of men, 

Yet would the old wife sigh: 


“It seems too hard 


He couldn’t live to see 


The lilacs all in bloom 
Just once again.” 


PRINCE TOKUGAWA, HEIR OF JAPAN’S LAST SHOGUN 


BY: NANCY 


OST men become famous because 
of their deeds; only a few can 
boast greatness because of what 

they refrain from doing. Of the latter is 
Prince lyesato Tokugawa, son of Japan’s 
last Shogun. But in order to understand 
it we must go back a little in history. 

When Commodore Perry went ta 
Japan on that historic mission in 1853, 
communicated with the ruler, and 
after much parleying signed a treaty 
with him which opened the doors of 
Japan to the West. The American was 
much chagrined later on to find that it 
was not the real Emperor with whom 
he had treated, but his deputy, the 
Shogun Tokugawa; and he learned for 
the first time that there were two rulers 
in Japan; the supreme Emperor and a 
de facto ruler called the Shogun. 

According to Japanese history, the Im- 
perial title has descended through an 
unbroken line of 123 Emperors from the 
great-great-grandson of Amaterasu, who 
took to himself the throne of Dai Nippon 
in 660 u.c. But eight hundred years ago 
Yoritomo, a feudal lord, assumed the 
title of Shogun and founded a dual sov 
ereignty, which continued until 1868, the 
Shogun posing as the protector of the 
Emperor. 

Since the Emperor himself always be- 
stowed the title, it gave the Shogun a 
sure footing. He was the Emperor’s 
deputy—the de facto ruler—while the 
Emperor dwelt in luxury and ease be- 
hind his military guard. (In my opin- 
ion, nothing except the idea of his 
deseent from the sun goddess kept the 
Emperor on the throne.) In the guise 
of defending the sacred person of his 
Emperor, the Shogun went forth to 
despotic acts. 

The Shogunate passed from one great 
family to another; for in those days 
Japan was torn by tribal wars and revo- 
lutions, the strongest clan winning the 
coveted appointment.. It so happened 
that in 1603 Iyeyasu Tokugawa was the 
feudal lord who conquered and was made 
Barbarian-Vanquishing Generalissimo, to 
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PRINCE TOKUGAWA 


give the translation of Shogun. 
rels and fightings and executions there 
were; .but Iyeyasu was more than a 
military leader. He was a reformer and 
a lawgiver. 

The Tokugawas were aggressive; the 
idea of a “victory of peace” was un- 
known, so they began to make things 
move. The feudal system was_ per- 
fected; the Shogun assumed more and 
more of the Imperial prerogatives, and 
under the pretense of safeguarding the 


Emperor shut him still farther away 
from his people and their affairs. The 
name Bukufu (the Shogun’s§ govern- 


ment), or “military curtain,” was an apt 
one; for the Shogunate had become in 
truth a complete and impervious curtain 
between the Emperor and his people. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the Toku- 
gawas did much for the advancement of 
the country. They fostered the arts and 
encouraged learning and culture in gen- 
eral; they founded schools in the feudal 
halls where the sons of the Samurai 
might study the sciences, languages, and 
medicine. 


Quar- 


VIRGINIA AUSTEN 


The Tokugawas established the seat of 
their military government in Yedo 
(Tokyo), and from their castle there in 
regal splendor administered the acts of 
government, while the Emperor, living 
in seclusion four hundred miles away in 
Kyoto, was little heard of. While main- 
taining the strictest military discipline, 
the fine arts were not negiected. Iye 
mitsu Tokugawa built those magnificent 
temples at Nikko in honor of his grand- 
father, Iyeyasu, founder of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate. But it was the power 
of the military caste which predomi- 
nated. That was the day of the Sam- 
urai; any one not privileged to carry a 
sword must bow to one who could. The 
merchant was despised; the _ soldier 
glorified. 

All the daimyo (feudal lords) swore 
allegiance to the Emperor’s deputy; how- 
ever, some of the most powerful and 
progressive clans united in a body called 
the “foreign-expelling party.” Their 
ostensible object was to rid Japan of 
foreign ideas, religions, and customs 
(which the Tokugawas encouraged) ; but 
the real purpose was to regain his for- 
mer power for the Emperor and to re 
store Shintoism (worship of Japanese 
ancestors) and old native customs. In 
such times did Commodore Perry hand 
in his letter from the President of the 
United States of America. And it was 
the Shogun who received it, who replied 
to it, who signed the treaty, and who 
had to answer to the Emperor and the 
anti-foreign party for what was consid 
ered an unpatriotic act. The Emperor, 
however, finally agread to uphold the 
Shogun on the treaty, which only served 
to increase the bitterness of the con- 
troversy. 

We now come to the last of the Toku- 
gawa Shoguns, Yoshinobu Tokugawa, or 
Keiki, as we call him. Five weeks after 
he had appointed Keiki to the Shogunate 
the Emperor Komei died and his son 
Mutsuhito, a lad of fourteen, came to the 
throne (1866). The young ruler had 
been trained along liberal lines and was 
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ready for leadership. But which side 
would jie take? One party was calling 
upon all patriotic Japanese to put the 
foreigner out; the other party was call- 
ing just as loudly for the adoption of 
foreign influences. It was the most puz- 
gling time in the long stretch of Japan- 
ese history. 

Keiki Tokugawa was a man of vision 
and patriotism. He saw that his coun- 
try was drifting into troublous times; 
that civil war loomed near the horizon; 
that a dual government was no longer 
feasible. So he did what he considered 
to be the right thing for his country. 
In December of 1867, against the remon- 
strance of his followers, he voluntarily 
resigned his powers and prerogatives as 
Shogun and retired to the quiet life of a 
country gentleman. 

For two hundred and sixty-four years 
the Tokugawa family had wielded the 
real power of the Empire. They had 
been accorded honors second only to 
those of the Emperor. Their word had 
been law, and no one could gainsay it. 
Bui Keiki had read the signs of the 
times and had risen to an act of patriot- 
ism perhaps not surpassed in history. 
Few there have been to relinquish volun- 
tarily the seat of government. 

In resigning his power into the hands 
of the Emperor, Yoshinobu (Keiki) 
issued to the feudal lords the following: 


Manifesto (Translation) 

A retrospect of the various changes 
through which the Empire has passed 
shows us that after the deadness of 
the monarchical authority, the power 
passed into the hands of the Minister 
of State—and that by the wars of 
1156 to 1159 the governmental power 
came into the hands of the military 
class. My ancestor Iyeyasu received 
greater marks of confidence than any 
before him, and his descendants have 
succeeded him for more than two 
hundred years. 

Though I perform the same duties, 
the objects.of the Government and 
the penal laws have been missed, and 
it -is with the feelings of the greatest 
humiliation that I find myself obliged 
to acknowledge my own want of vir- 
tue as the cause of the present state 
of things. ; 

Moreover, our intercourse with for- 
eign countries becomes daily more ex- 
tensive, and consequently our na- 
tional policy cannot be pursued unless 
directed by the whole power of the 
state. 

If, therefore, the old régime be 
changed and the governmental au- 
thority be restored to the Imperial 
Court—if the counsels of the whole 
Empire be collected and the wise de- 
cisions received, and if we unite with 
all our heart and all our strength to 
protect and maintain the Empire, it 
will be able to range itself with the 
nations of the earth. This comprises 
our whole duty to our country. 

However, if you [the Daimyos] 
have any particular ideas on the sub- 


ject, you may state them without 
reserve, 
Keiki immediately afterward  ac- 


quainted the Emperor with his determi- 


THE OUTLOOK 


nation to renounce all authority and to 
submit entirely to the Imperial will; the 
Emperor met this self-effacing act with 
magnanimity. In accepting the resigna- 
tion he issued the following: 


Manifesto (Translation) 

It has pleased Us, at his request, 
to dismiss the Shogun. Henceforward 
We shall exercise supreme authority 
in both the internal and the external 
affairs of the nation. For the term 
“Tycoon” [meaning Shogun] which 
has hitherto been employed in the 
treaties must henceforth be substi- 
tuted that of Emperor. 


For the first time the name of the 
Emperor Mutsuhito was affixed to a pub- 
lic document. His next move was to 
transfer the Imperial capital to Yedo 
(Tokyo), taking up his residence in the 
former Tokugawa castle. 

Keiki absolutely effaced himself from 
public affairs, and for many years lived 
in complete retirement. His deportment 
won the highest esteem and confidence 
of the Emperor, who toward the close of 
his reign sent for him to come to Tokyo 
and gave him the title of Prince. He 
was happy to spend his remaining days 
in the city of his fathers; and there to- 
day lives his heir, the present head of 
the Tokugawa family, Prince Iyesato 
Tokugawa. 

Kamenosuke Tokugawa (as Iyesato 
was known until he was fifteen years 
old), a son of Prince Tayasu Tokugawa, 
was adopted at the age of five by Keiki 
as his son and heir. The same year, 
1868, he was appointed Governor of 
Shidzuoka Province, where Keiki lived. 
This appointment was made to show 
confidence in the Tokugawa family, but 
the idea of a child official was not new 
in Japan, as often in those days the 
young heirs of famous men were given 
high positions. 

From 1873 to 1877 Iyesato was placed 
in school in England and was able at 
first hand to observe the foreign customs 
which his father urged the wisdom of 
introducing into his own land. It would 
seem, however, that Iyesato is more con- 
servative than his father; at any rate, 
he has not taken up Western customs to 
any great extent. This is illustrated by 
a story told about him by the people of 
the part of Tokyo where he now lives. 
They say that Prince Iyesato and his son 
are running a race; the father rides out 
every day in a carriage, while the son 
flashes forth in an automobile! 

The history of Prince Iyesato Toku- 
gawa can be written in a short space, 
for he has held himself aloof from all 
political squabbles and has kept his 
name discreetly in the background. 
Time and again he has been urged to 
accept office, even that of Premier, but 
he has always had the great sagacity to 
refuse. 

Though in 1890, when the Japanese 
Diet opened its first session, Prince 
Tokugawa took his seat in the House of 
Peers by virtue of being a Japanese 
prince, he let it be known from the 
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beginning that he was not a politician. 
He read much, observed everything, but 
he said little. In 1903 his brother-in-law, 
Prince Konoye, President of the House 
of Peers, died, and Prince Tokugawa was 
appointed in his place, a position he has 
held ever since. So we see the unique 
situation in which the heir of the 
usurper of the Imperial authority pre- 
sides over the House of Peers in the 
Japanese Diet! 

Prince Iyesato’s keen insight and tem- 
perate judgment, his caution, and his 
consideration for the public good have 
won for-him a warm place in the hearts 
of the people. When urged to take a 
public part in Government affairs, he 
always returns the answer that he must 
not mix in public questions, but must 
remain unnoticed behind the scenes. 
One cannot help interjecting the remark 
that he imposes the restrictions upon 
himself which his forefathers did upon 
the Emperors! 

Prince Tokugawa has willingly given 
his help and influence to all humani- 
tarian good works. ~The Red Cross 
always counts on his generosity; one of 
his former retainers and fast friends is 
president of the temperance society, and 
Prince Tokugawa has done much to help 
that cause in Japan. In his contact with 
the people he has shown a democratic 
spirit in advance of his time. Those 
living near his: country estate learn to 
recognize him, for when strolling along 
the road he meets them with a hearty 
“Good-morning.” And not many Japan- 
ese princes stop to greet a country boy! 

In 1910 Prince Tokugawa made a tour 
of the world; but he went as a private 
individual and attracted very little at- 
tention on the trip. This illustrates his 
quiet way of moving about. 

This year in Tokyo the argument over 
the delegates to the Disarmament Con- 
ference waged fast and furious; there 
were two parties with candidates for the 
chief place, and neither willing to drop 
itsman. An agreement seemed dubious. 
When Premier Hara named Prince Iye- 
sato Tokugawa, it acted like magic. 
Both parties’ readily accepted him, and 
brotherly feeling once more prevailed 
among Japanese politicians, the army, 
and the navy. So that is how the heir 
to the one-time dictator to the Emperor 
heads a delegation from the Imperial 
Government to a Disarmament Confer- 
ence. The nations gathered in Washing- 
ton may feel confidence in the -views of 
such a man as Prince Tokugawa. 

While he has always been temperate 
in judgment and considered a conserva- 
tive, he is by no means a “mossback.” 
He is keenly alive to the questions of the 
day, both of his own land “and of the 
outside world. Although not a Chris- 
tian, he attended the opening session of 
the World’s Sunday School Convention, 
which was held in Tokyo last year; and 
in presenting an oak gavel to the pre- 
siding officer said that the oak seemed 
a fitting symbol of the endurance and 
strength of truth. 
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A HISTORIC SCENE—SECRETARY HUGHES READING HIS ADDRESS BEFORE THE ARMS CONFERENCE 





Secretary Hughes is seen in the right center reading his remarkable proposal for the diminution of 
navies. Behind him is General Vershing. Seated at the table, facing camera, at the right of 
Secretary llughes (left to right): Senator Underwood of Alabama; the Hon. Elihu Root; Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetis—the American delegates. At Secretary Hughes's left, the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour; Lord Lee; Sir Auckland Geddes—the British delegates. Seated at the left side of the 
table can be seen two members of the French delegation—Premier Briand and René Viviani. At the 

. With arms folded, is Secretary Hoover; the second man at his right 


extreme right of the picture is 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt. Seated behind Senator Underwood 


is Samuel Gompers 
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REFUGEES AT SAMARA BEING FED BY WORKERS OF THE FIRST 
AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION TRAIN 
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STARVING RUSSIAN CHILDREN AT SAMARA BEING EXAMINED BY 
PHYSICIANS AND NURSES IN A HOSPITAL SUPPLIED BY THE 
AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 








BRIAND AND PRESENT-DAY FRANCE 


BY C. H. SHERRILL 


MERICANS, especially those who 
have not lived in France, are apt 
to consider Frenchmen an_ unh- 

steady, erratic folk. No American thinks 


this who has visited Verdun, where 
Pétain’s immortal phrase, “They shall 
not pass,” was indelibly painted upon 


France’s fair scutcheon in the outpoured 


blood of 400,000 Frenchmen who there 
laid down their lives—an everlasting 
proof of French steadfastness! Some 


who are critically inclined allege that 
there is instability in the French system 
of conditioning Government control upon 
the retention of a majority in Parlia- 
ment. The fact is that the conduct of 
the different Government departments in 
France goes uninterruptedly forward, re- 
gardless of shifting Ministries, and with 
less change than in Washington, where 
Cabinet officers are apt to alter the con- 
duct of the departments committed to 
their care. French Prime Ministers 
change more frequently than do our 
Presidents, but in type they differ less 
than did MeKinley from Roosevelt, or 
Cleveland from Wilson. In order to 
learn of French polities, let us study 
some of their public men, not forgetting 
the national limitations subject to which 
they must function and certainly not 
overlooking sundry leaders of the press, 
so influential in their public life. 

An unusually typical Prime Minister 
even in Paris the unchanging is Aristide 
Briand. For the sixth time Briand last 
‘ame into power as Prime Minister Janu- 
ary 16, 1921. Only once had he actually 
been forced from office by adverse Par- 
liamentary votes, on all the other occa- 
sions resigning because the time seemed 
inopportune for carrying forward his 
policy of government. As Prime Minis- 
ter he has held various portfolios, gen- 
erally that of the Interior, only twice 
that of Foreign Affairs. It is easier to 
understand this astute politician if one 
learns that, when cares of office permit 
brief holidays, he spends them fishing 
at a little place he owns in the depart- 
ment of the Eure, not far from Paris. An 
of Izaak Walton’s 
sport and a Frenchman! This combina- 
tion means that starting with all 
the quick perceptions of a Latin is fur- 
ther equipped with that infinite patience 
without which the wielder of rod and 
line becomes an impossibility. Observe 
him from this angle, and the reasons for 
Briand’s political success begin to unfold 


enthusiastic follower 


one 


themselves. 

One day in June, 1921, while I was 
lunching with him at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, his official residence, he 
interrupted his amazing flow of anec- 
dote, gleaned during years of public life, 
to ask if TI still preferred to think of 
him more as a fisherman than as .a 
Prime Minister. The answer was easy, 
for it was upon the very next day that 
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Lord Curzon, head of the British For- 
eign Office, was arriving in Paris to see 
Briand after he had repeatedly invited 
the Frenchman to come to London or 


Folkstone, or even Boulogne! Briand, 
with a fisherman’s patience, having 


announced to England France’s policy 
on certain matters, had simply waited. 
Nor dees this fisherman always sit on 
the bank, for when, a month later, his 
enemies sought to overthrow him in 
the Chambre des Députés by attacking 
a high functionary of his, the Foreign 
Office, he waded out into the political 


rapids, vigorously defended the man, 
and offered to resign if the Deputies 


disapproved of such defense. And all 
this turmoil was about a telegram sent 
before Briand ‘had last become Minis- 
ter—some one else’s political baby left 
on his doorstep, as it were! There 
you have the man, alert-minded like all 
Latins, logical as is the average French- 
man, quickly daring, but all this against 
a background of untiring patience. 

The French themselves do not seem 
to realize the significant change that has 
come over their position as a Continental 
Power, thanks to Briand. When he last 
became Prime Minister, they were Eng- 
land’s “splendid second,” to borrow a 
phrase of Kaiser Wilhelm’s anent Aus- 
tria. Now we see, not only Lord Curzon 
coming to Paris instead of Briand going 
to England, but also many other Euro- 
pean leaders, such as Benes, Take 
Jonescu, Pashich, and, last of all, the 
Greek Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, all acknowledging by 
their visits the prestige attained by the 
French capital. 

It is said by some critics that the 
French parliamentary system tends to 
develop opportunists. Well, here is one 
of the best of them, for his opportunism 
is based on the sound and practiced 
philosophy of one as willing to resign 
office as he has been to undertake its 
responsibilities. The only dangerous 
opportunist is the one eager for office or 
unwilling to leave it. Briand began his 
political career as an advanced Socialist. 
He was a workingman, a toiler with his 
hands, but his fiery political speeches so 
delighted his fellows that they pushed 
him on and upward as their adored rep- 
resentative. That diplomat of long 
training, Count Wrangel, while Swedish 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, once re- 
marked to me that when a_ Soeialist 


mounted high enough to view the world 
from a first-floor baleony it became for 
him quite different from that same world 
seen from the curbstone! The responsi- 
bilities of office necessarily broadened 
and refined the Socialist Briand. The 
once carelessly garbed workingman has 
become as well and quietly dressed as 
the most fastidious Londoner. His hair, 
however, remains longer than conven- 


tion demands, but the dark shock, 
slightly gray at the sides, adds to tlie 
appearance of strength given by power- 
ful shoulders. But the feature lingering 


longest in memory is the unwavering 
gaze of his intense blue eyes. Most 


great men have a keen gaze because they 
have no time for casual glances, and 
Briand is like other great men in this 
respect. For great man he has proved 
himself to be, and that too on frequent 
occasions, notably when, as Prime Min- 
ister in 1910, he, a Socialist, defeated tlie 
Socialist railway strike by the bold ex- 
pedient of summoning the strikers to 
military duty and then assigning them to 
service on the very railways they planned 
to desert. France first and Socialism sec- 
ond was then his idea, and so it has al- 
ways been throughout his political career 
France first and his own projects sec- 
ond, even when that meant resignation 
from high office, as it often did. 

Briand has a very pleasant sense of 
humor. When at the famous March, 
1921, meeting in London, Lloyd George, 
expecting a reasonable indemnity sug- 
gestion from the German delegate, Dr. 
Simons, found that, on the contrary, he 
seemed to be putting the blame. for the 
war on the Allies, and almost to ask an 





apology from them to the poor over- 
burdened Germans, the British Prime 


Minister penciled a brief note to Briand, 
“Tn five minutes’ time you will hear that 
it is we who owe money to the Ger- 
mans.” Briand said nothing, but took 
out his watch and placed it on the table 
before him. At the end of exactly five 
minutes he pushed the watch over to 
Lloyd George with a paper on which he 
had written, “Give it to him, and give 
him your shirt along with it.” 

Even sentiment, so potent a factor 
with all Latins, never prevents Briand’s 
sense of humor from functioning. One 
day during the war Briand, then Prime 
Minister, after lunching at a_restau- 
rant on the Rue Royale with Lloyd 
George, set out on foot with him for the 
Foreign Office. On their way through 
the Place de la Concorde, they stopped 
before the statue of Strasbourg, draped 
in crape and covered with banners and 
flowers by devoted Alsatians. Said 
Lloyd George, with much emotion, “I 
can never see that statue in its trap- 
pings of woe without an unspeakable 
sadness coming over me.” Briand 
grasped his hand, saying, “Rest assured 
that when this war ends we will remove 
those sad draperies.” The distinguished 
Briton became thoughtful for a: moment 
and then continued: “Perhaps: if some 
day after the war I should see in Berlin 
a statue of the German left bank of the 
Rhine similarly draped with mourning. I 
would feel the same emotion.” “Ah,” 
replied Briand, “learn to control your 
emotions, lest you should also come :pon 
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another draped statue in Berlin repre- 
senting the German colonies that the 
war had forced you to take from Ger- 
many—it wouldn’t do then to show too 
niuch distress!” 

Prime Ministers, especially French 
ones, must necessarily make enemies; 
iheir control of political patronage alone 
insures this, for, as a prominent Tam- 
manyite once remarked, “When you fill 
a good job it always means creating one 
ingrate and a dozen enemies.” But 
Briand also knows how to make and 
keep friends, and devoted ones too. One 
of these is Maurice Bunau-Varilla, since 
1903 sole owner of the “Matin,” most 
modernizéd and progressive of all the 
Paris dailies, with a circulation of a 
million copies. 

Bunau-Varilla’s square, rugged frame, 
topped by a determined face with 
closely cropped gray beard, reminds an 
American of our President Grant. His 
admiration for Briand is a pretty thing 
to see, but he is not always amiable— 
in fact, he is sometimes a good hater, 
as Georges Clemenceau knows to his 
cost! Newspapers have more direct po- 
litical influence in France than they 
have with us, which is partly explained 
by the fact that there sudden storms 
may upset Parliamentary majorities, 
which means ousting leaders, a danger 
from which our office-holders are secure. 

Having cited an influential journal- 
istic friend of Briand’s, let us not forget 
an equally fervent enemy, André Géraud, 
known to American readers by his pen- 
name of Pertinax. This active and able 
writer for the “Echo de Paris” and its 
owner, Henri Simond, attack Briand 
with as much enthusiasm as they sup- 
ported Millerand when Prime Minister. 
Taken together, Géraud and Simond 
make a highly effective journalistic team, 
and there is no gainsaying that there is 
never a dull paragraph in articles signed 
Pertinax. The anti-aristocratic move- 
ment, which at the end of the eighteenth 
century set the guillotine at work cut- 
ting off the heads of nobles, has never 
died out in France. Even during the 
last war, when France needed every 
man, members of the ancient haute 
noblesse sometimes suffered from being 
considered too aristocratic, and certain 
ones were even refused commissions. 
Beneath the surface of republican France 
there continually smolders a monarchi- 
cal minority, and the press champion of 
this element is that picturesque figure 
Arthur Meyer, editor of the “Gaulois.” 
Needless to say, the gentler sex, espe- 
cially they of the smart set, favor this 
brand of polities, so it follows that the 
penetrates into more Paris 
Sons than any other sheet, and indeed 
its vivacious, well-written columns de- 
Serve that recognition from a class so 
interested in matters artistic and lit- 
erary. The “Temps” is the Paris paper 
that more nearly approximates the type 
rept sented by the great London and 
New York journals. While the serious 
Weicit of its front-page articles may not 
Ove-vurn Ministries so readily as can 
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some of its livelier neighbors, yet sup- with his eyes open to its danger. Dur- 


port from its clear, sound reasoning goes 
far to establish the record of deserving 
statesmen. Such newspaper-reading folk 
as Americans are naturally surprised to 
learn that the “Petit Parisien” has a 
daily circulation of over 1,600,000, a 
world record, a little more than its lead- 
ing London rival, the “Daily Mail,” and 
more than twice what our “best sellers” 
can show. 

It was brought up to these vast totals 
by Senator Jean Dupuy, and upon his 
death his son, Paul Dupuy, who has suc- 
ceeded him as Senator, has proved him- 
self an equally skillful editor. There is 
no doubt that French newspapers have 
more real political influence than ours 
have. When George McClellan was 
elected Mayor of New York City by a 
handsome majority, all the papers but 
one opposed him vigorously. If such a 
journalistic broadside had been turned 
loose in Paris, it would have doomed any 
candidate, no matter what his worth or 
backing. 

Although the parliamentary system of 
the French undoubtedly puts a premium 
on opportunism, their Prime Ministers 
occasionally surprise friends and hearten 
enemies by trying, at least for a while, 
to breast the current of public opinion. 
Recently Briand took such a chance, and 


ing the trying period caused by disagree- 
ment between the French and English as 
to the proper handling of the Upper 
Silesia problem and that of German 
reparations it was the fashion for cer- 
tain London journalistic extremists to 
characterize as “Wild Men” the nation- 
alistic bloc in the French Parliament, 
which under the masterly leadership of 
ex-President Poincaré urged using force 
to the uttermost with the Germans. 
They, and indeed most Parisians, clam- 
ored for French occupation of the Ruhr 
and other industrial districts in Ger- 
many, while many shouted, “On to Ber- 
lin!” It would have certainly proved a 
wildly popular move for the Prime Min- 
ister to make. He had already called 
to the colors nearly 200,000 men recently 
released from military service. Why not 
draw the saber and sound the advance? 
But Briand did not. He knew that the 
French, although always gallant fighters, 
were not really a militaristic nation, and 
he also knew that it would be hurtful if 
the outside world had reason for con- 
sidering them _ militaristic. He was 
right, for, so far as America is con- 
cerned, he would certainly have alien- 
ated American support if he had yielded 
to the public clamor in that regard, for 
we do not like “the man on horseback” 
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and we are opposed to militarism for all 
time. France had suffered from German 
depredations far more than any other 
nation, and she urgently needed money 
to repair her miles of devastated towns, 
and certainly Germany had done her ut- 
most to postpone and reduce reparation 
payments. There was every excuse for 
French desire to crush Germany econom- 
ically or to wring huge repayments from 
her. But to do both was impossible— 
the same cow cannot at the same time 
yield both beef and milk. What was to 
be France’s policy? First, let us con- 
sider the general situation, for in that 
way we can come to see how, under the 
French political system, a leader can 
develop a policy. 

A curious omission from the document 
signed at london May 20, 1921, fixing 
the amount that Germany must pay the 
Allies was that it neglected to offer the 
Germans any inducement for advancing 
those payments either in cash or mate- 
rial. The French Prime Minister came 
to see this omission and developed an 
original line of policy which may prove 
more productive of future benefit to 
France and peace for Europe than the 
strictest enforcement of the Versailles 
Treaty. His Minister of Finance, Paul 
Doumer, was one of the few Frenchmen 
who opposed occupying the Ruhr district 
to enforce payment of the German in- 
demnity, because he believed there were 
other ways of getting it not so crippling 
to the payer’s power of payment. On 
the other side of the matter, the new 
German administration had the wisdom 
to realize that, since the amount of these 
payments was now fixed, the time for 
dilatory haggling was past, and that the 
best move for regaining German credit 
abroad was to live up to the terms of 
the London pact. 
there had been many meetings of numer- 
ous principals around variously shaped 
large tables, but now common sense indi- 
eated that ravaged France needed face- 
to-face dealings with Germany in order 
to get German reconstructive aid directly 
and quickly. This became clear to both 
parties, and Briand sent Loucheur (the 
french Cabinet officer particularly 
charged with the devastated regions) to 
meet at Wiesbaden Rathenau, the Ger- 
man Minister of Reconstruction. They 
were both hard-headed, practical men. 
The former had made a large fortune 
during the war by far-sighted business 
dealings, and the latter was president 
of the Allgemeine Elektricitits Gesell- 
schaft, a great commercial enterprise 
resembling our General Electric Com- 
pany. These two experienced business 
men lost no time in coming to terms, 
and devised a plan whereby Germany 
might work out part of her money pay- 
ments by providing German-made mate- 
rial for use in French reconstruction. 
This solution of the French reparation 
question has a more reasonable economic 
basis than any theretofore devised. 
France gets her reconstructive material 
much earlier than she originally ex- 
pected, while Germany is relieved from 
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finding a certain amount of cash and at 
the same time finds employment for her 
people. 

To carry through this move endan- 
gered Briand’s tenure of office, but he 
boldly faced the danger, and slowly 
French public opinion swung round to 
a realization of his patriotic sagacity. 
Not only did he thereby secure material 
to repair the ravaged provinces at earlier 
dates than originally set, but at the 
same time he protected France from the 
charge of militarism, which the con- 
tinued occupation of Germany’s indus- 
trial district of the Ruhr would certainly 
have aroused abroad. Loucheur, thie 
Minister whom he employed so success- 
fully in these delicate negotiations, per- 
sonifies a new element which the war 
has brought into French politics. Many 
Parisians made profits in war contracts, 
and not a few of them are beginning for 
the first time to take part in politics. 
Just because they are not trained to the 
old rules of the game they are bringing 
into it new methods—more direct, force- 
ful, and businesslike than were the old 
ones so long in vogue among the nu- 
merous professional politicians. This 
new force is tending to invigorate 
French public life, and Loucheur incar- 
nates it to the full. It will be surprising 
if Loucheur does not become Prime 
Minister before many years have elapsed. 
Loucheur is sometimes disconcertingly 
practical in his departmental methods. 
One day, while inspecting some recon- 
struction work in the devastated regions 
of northern France, a glib-spoken super- 
intendent started in to tell the Minister 
certain glittering generalities upon the 
work in hand. Loucheur suddenly inter- 
rupted his flow of oratory by asking the 
current price at that point of cement 
and brick. When the functionary proved 
unable to reply, Loucheur commented 
dryly upon his attack of forgetfulness, 
and soon thereafter the man found him- 
self amputated from the Government 
pay-roll. 

Another class of French society also 
gained large finaneial benefits from the 
war—the farmers. They have become 
of late a great force in French politics, 
thus far only defensively, in avoiding 
taxation, but later they will surely grow 
more aggressive. In the old days many, 
if not most, of them used to rent the 
land they tilled, but now the tenant- 
farmer has ceased to exist—they have all 
recently bought their farms. There were 
two million American soldiers in France, 
and it is estimated that, on an average, 
they spent a dollar a day apiece out of 
their own pockets; this makes $2,000,000 
a day, and most of it went to the French 
farmers, to say nothing of the millions 
spent by our Government to supply ra- 
tions to these very soldiers. The differ- 
ence between the city profiteers and the 
farmers is that the former are few, 
while the latter represent a very large 
vote, which has the same results that it 
would have in any other republic, viz., 
those representing the large vote are not 
taxed! The needs of the French budget 
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will doubtless bring about a correction 
of this state of affairs, when the farmer 
vote will have to pass from the defensive 
to the aggressive. 

In America we are sometimes critical 
of our own governmental system because 
it gives a President complete executive 
power for four years, even though the 
people may in the meantime have tired 
of his policies and wish another party 
than his were in charge of affairs. On 
such occasions we sigh longingly for ihe 
European parliamentary system, where 
any day loss of confidence in the execu- 
tive can be expressed by an adverse vote 
of the people’s representatives assembled 
in Parliament, and out goes the govern- 
ing head, to make room for another who 
can command an approving Parliamen- 
tary majority. The fact is that both sys- 
tems have their defects as well as their 
advantages, for, while it is true that 
ours may keep in power a President or 
a party long after they have outstayed 
their welcome, so also is the foreign par- 
liamentary system open to criticism be- 
cause it permits such abrupt and some- 
times frequent changes of executive as 
to block development of policies requir- 
ing time to bear fruit. M. Take Jonescu, 
the astute Rumanian Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, expressed to me the opinion 
that Europe would have to come to an 
approximation of the American system 
so as to allow more time for the working 
out of policies. He may be right. He 
has gained a great name as a prophet 
because in 1914 he published the predic. 
tion that America would come into the 
war on the side of the Allies, that our 
President would shape the terms of the 
peace, and that (but this remains to be 
seen!) the hegemony of the white race 
would pass to the United States. But 
to-day the fact is that in Europe, and 
especially in France, the legislative 
branch of government has usurped the 
powers of the executive. The real Presi- 
dent of the French Government, from an 
American point of view, is not the 
French President at all, but the Prime 
Minister. And in its practical working 
out what is the result of this usurpation 
of the executive by the legislative? Sup- 
pose, for example, it should seem to 
French leaders of patriotic thought that 
it would be usefully expedient to sell to 
the United States the French posses- 
sions in the Caribbean Sea (their islands 
and also French Guiana), partly because 
that sale would materially reduce their 
war debt to us, but chiefly because of the 
friendly reaction sure to be produced in 
the United States by such French recog- 
nition of our widespread desire thai the 
Caribbean Sea become Pan-Americanized 
and the mouth of both our Mississippi 
River and our Panama Canal be freed 
from European control of near-by islands 
or naval bases. Such a French policy. 
productive of both financial relief and 
useful improvement in Franco-American 
relations, would hardly be possible for 4 
Prime Minister working under the pres 
ent European system. Why? Because 
Briand or any other French Jeader 
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would almost certainly be voted down in 
the Chambre des Députés should he pro- 
pose such a measure, since its member- 
ship is not yet prepared to look so far 
ahead. All the Jingoes would denounce 
it—‘“‘Where the French tricolor flies it 
must remain!” ete.—you can picture to 
yourself the opportunity for fire-eating 
oratory such a suggestion would offer to 
any parliament! The real executive in 
Irance is the Prime Minister, but he 
would not dare attempt to put through 
any such novel measure of questionable 
popularity; our real executive is the 
President, and he has four years in 
which to educate and lead the people up 
to a policy unpopular at first but so in- 
nerently sound as mature deliberation 
would finally show France is the sale to 
us of its West Indian lands, at present 
showing large annual deficits. There is 
no better way to strengthen their hold 
upon the heart of so idealistic a people 
as those dwelling under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

But what about the President of the 
I’rench Republic? Might he not be able 
to undertake such a policy, so impossible 
to a Premier? The President is elected 
for seven years, and is therefore above 
and secure from the temporary disap- 
proval of the Chambre des Députés. No 
American can say if the present incum- 
bent of that high office, Alexandre Mil- 
lerand, would favor such a forward- 
faced policy. But if he should come to 
approve it, could he exercise the political 
ieadership necessary to carry it through 
the early days of its unpopularity until 
a campaign of patriotic education made 
it popular? And why not? For, al- 
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though the political power of the French 
President is severely limited, still he 
always has the ear of the people, a most 
important fact in matters of statecraft, 
and peculiarly is this true of President 
Millerand. As Prime Minister and at 
the same time Minister for Foreign 
Affairs he exhibited such skill and dis- 
cretion as to gain the complete confi- 
dence of his compatriots and universal 
respect abroad for his nation and him- 
self. And when the unfortunate illness 
of President Deschanel necessitated his 
resignation, a trying episode most tact- 
fully met by the French press and peo- 
ple, it was to Millerand that, in Septem- 
ber, 1920, all turned as the natural suc- 
cessor to the retiring President. 

I shall never forget the impression of 
solid worth and deliberation of purpose 
M. Millerand made upon me when, at 
his invitation, we talked together at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs a few days 
after the Republican Convention had 
been held at Chicago in June, 1920. <A)- 
though his shaggy growth of white hair 
and bulkier form differed from the trim 
gray head and compacter build of George 
B. Cortelyou, the French statesman’s 
calm, steady manner and poise of head 
were strangely like those of President 
MecKinley’s stenographer who became 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The interview reminded me greatly 
of one held with Cortelyou when he 
was serving as Republican National 
Chairman—the same brief but searching 
questions, showing wide information al- 
ready possessed by the questioner, and 
the same logical development marking 
the inquiries. With both men the smile 
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that occasionaily humanized the ques- 
tions came in the same gentle way. M. 
Millerand’s favorite outdoor recreation 
is walking, while indoors he is devoted 
to billiards, but he plays the game rather 
badly. Almost everybody beats him, so 
one day a certain sagacious spirit sug- 
gested that it might be politic to select 
players poor enough to let the President 
win. “They don’t exist,” replied a famil- 
iar of the Presidential mansion. He is 
also very fond of dominoes, and at this 
game he is better than at billiards. One 
might venture to suggest that a French 
office-seeker would do as well to play 
dominoes with his President as Lord Lee 
of Fareham did to play “Chequers” with 
the British Prime Minister! The gift of 
that charming estate as a country home 
for the head of the Government was cer- 
tainly a far-sighted courtesy. Yes, in 
Millerand the French unquestionably 
possess a_ politician-statesman able, 
when occasion arises, to lead them in a 
policy whose early unpopularity bars its 
adoption by a Prime Minister because 
French parliamentary methods necessi- 
tate practical opportunism in its man- 
ager. And why should such logical folk 
as the French endure complete atrophy 
of such potentially beneficial co-opera- 
tion by their President in national 
statesmanship? Our Executive possesses 
this power for good, and, although 
French Prime Ministers dare not espouse 
unpopular policies of longue haleine, 
why is not that a field in which their 
Presidents may, without arousing con- 
flict with the Parliamentary executive, 
develop a usefulness to the nation which 
now seems lacking? 


WHEN DANIEL WEBSTER SPOKE ON 


THE MOUNTAIN’ 


BY REBECCA MIDDLETON SAMSON 


IGHTY-ODD years ago, close beside 
the old stage road that from east 
to west crosses the mountains of 

southern Vermont, standing on almost 
the identical spot where to-day a hand- 
some boulder memorial lifts its rough 
brown head, the great Daniel Webster 
miade a great speech. 
This speech, which marked an era in 
the history of Vermont, was on the occa- 
ion of a campaign for the election of 
William Henry Harrison for President, 
and to hear the famous orator deliver it 
lrew together the largest and most en- 
lusiastie gathering ever known in Ver- 
ont up to that time, and, indeed, for 
ome years after the Civil War. 
Vermont was Whig, and Harrison was 
ie Whig candidate, with Martin Van 
Buren the Democratic. The Whigs, to 
isure the election of Harrison and to 
*I’rom material courteously supplied by Miss 
‘l A. Eddy, President of the Stratton Moun- 
i Club; the Honorable James K. Batchelder, 


\rlington, Vermont; and the late Honorable 
IX. Simonds, of Manchester, Vermont. 

















WEBSTER MARKER IN STRATTON FIELD, 
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blazon their cause throughout the coun- 
try, conceived the idea of having a 
mighty concourse assemble on the Green 
Mountains, with Webster as the orator 
of the oceasion. 

The spot chosen for this event was on 
the eastern foothills of the Green Moun- 
tain Range, about twenty-five hundred 
feet above the sea and within the 
shadow of the great Stratton Mountain, 
which stands out toward the east and is 
the highest and most imposing mountain 
in southern Vermont. 

This locality was selected for various 
reasons. Some say because it was close 
to the highway that was a main thor- 
oughfare connecting several States and 
over which many travelers and large 
four-horse stage-coaches passed daily. 
(Railways were unknown in 1840.) 

Others contended because no place in 
southern Vermont was so accessible for 
people from both sides of the mountain. 
And others again say the question, over 
which was much heated discussion, was 
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STRATTON MOUNTAIN, VERMON' 


settled by drawing on the map lines 
diagonally connecting the contesting 
towns and deciding upon the spot near- 
est to where the lines crossed. 

This was on the slope of the mountain 
that lay under the shadow of Stratton. 

The site was a magnificent one. 
Standing upon the ridge where Webster 
stood, the eye looks out, through an at- 
mosphere of crystalline clearness, upon 
mile after mile of mountain range, un- 
dulating and unbroken, vistas folding, 
unfolding, refolding, of superbly tinted 
foothills from whose rugged base spreads 
the “great forest’—then, and still, the 
haunt of the bear, the deer, the panther, 
and, in earlier days, the wolf. 

And arched above all, the proudly 
swelling dome of blue, cloud-bedappled 
Vermont sky, which for Vermonters 
has no fellow. 

The Stratton Convention, as they 
called this political rally of the Vermont 
Whigs, with Daniel Webster for spokes- 
man, was a brilliant success. It won 
the Vermont vote for Harrison, and ever 
after since 1856 the State has remained 
Republican. 

Old inhabitants—those whose fore- 
bears lived on the land in proximity to 
Stratton—have glowing tales to tell of 
the day when the great Daniel Webster 
spoke on the mountain. 

Never was such excitement and en- 
thusiasm kitown in the history of Ver- 
mont. Some have it that the people 
came in numbers to the extent of 25,000. 
Others say that fully 50,000 were pres- 
ent. The number generally accepted, 
however, as within the bounds of fact, 
is about 15,000, which was an amazingly 
large gathering for the times, consider- 
ing the locality and the methods of 
locomotion. 

These people came from everywhere— 
southern Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, the Connecticut River, 
and beyond, on the east; from the Hud- 
son, Lake Champlain, and beyond, on 
the west. 

They came every way (whole families 
of them) —trudging on foot. jogging on 


horseback, in carts, buggies, farm- 


wagons, by stage-coach and emblazoned 
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private conveyance. The old mountain 
highway for days was alive with the 
cavaleade that from sunrise to sunrise 
advanced up the steep slope in a steadily 
moving line. 

Many came a week ahead of time and 
camped out in the open or under the 
trees, bringing tents and living accom- 
modations for the purpose; for the affair 
was to last two or three days, being as 
well a mass convention which nominated 
Hiland Hall, of Bennington, for Con- 
gress. 

Some even built themselves log cabins, 
in compliment to Harrison’s “Log Cabin 
Campaign.” It was called also the 
“Hard Cider Campaign” because’ so 
much hard cider was drawn and drunk. 
Those were the days when the land 
knew not Mr. Volstead nor his Act. 

The men of Arlington, in an excess of 
enthusiasm, built a log cabin (diminu- 
tive, of course), hauling the hewn logs 
by ox-team from Arlingtan to Stratton. 
where they were fitted into place and 
the cabin used as a sort of buffet from 
which to serve the cider. 

A campaign pin of that time shows in 
miniature a log cabin, a cider barrel, 
and the American eagle. 

To ply the men with cider was part of 
the campaign programme, and tradition 
tells the story that when the cider grew 
scarce toward the end of the meeting on 
the day of the Webster speech the rule 
was made that no man should be ad- 
mitted to the cabin for a drink unless 
he agreed to vote for Harrison. 

This clever scheme doubtless obtained 
many votes, and may have helped con- 
siderably to tip the seale in Harrison’s 
favor. 

The Whig rallying cry was, “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too!” and another popu- 
lar slogan of the day was, “Keep the 
ball a-rolling!” 

It was in commemoration of this lat- 
ter that the men of Whitehall (fifty 
miles away) built a hollow ball of 
wood, ten feet in diameter, and drew 
it by horse from Whitehall to Stratton 
Field. 

Newspapers and reporters in 1840 were 
neither so plentiful nor so alert as are 
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those of these days, and no record, un- 
fortunately, was kept of Mr. Webster's 
speech, which many living to-day re- 
member that their fathers and grand- 
fathers considered one of the most thrill- 
ing that ever flowed from the gifted 
orator’s lips. 

The Hon. James K. Batchelder, of 
Arlington, recalls a description he often 
heard his father give of the appearance 
of Mr. Webster as, bareheaded, he arose 
to speak to the vast throng seated on 
the ground, the fences, and even perched 
in the trees of the broad field of Strat- 
ton. How grand and imposing the great 
man looked as he stood for a little while 
with his magnificent eyes fixed in silent 
contemplation of the splendid view be- 
fore him! 

The swelling upland where the side- 

long sun 

Aslant the wooded slope, at evening 

yoes 

Civoves, through whose broken roof 

the sky looks in, 

Mountain, and shattered cliff, and 

sunny vale. 


How hushed and still were the people 
when he turned to them and slowly and 
deliberately began his great speech! 

Few agree upon the opening words ot 
that speech. The one or two persons to- 
day living who were present were too 
young at the time to remember any- 
thing, and hearsay accounts are too con- 
flicting to be reliable. 

Mr. Batchelder, as closely as he can 
recall, thinks he heard his father say 
Mr. Webster began with: 

“When I see so many gathered here 
to-day from the banks of the Hudson, 
even to the Connecticut, I know there is 
something wrong in the affairs of the 
yovernment!” 

Another reliable source claims that 
Mr. Webster’s first words were: 

“From above the clouds I address 
you!” 

Whichever account is-the true one, Mr. 
Webster, in the course of his address, 
probably made use of both expressions, 
as he certainly did of his famous mes- 
sage: 

“Liberty and union, one and insepara- 
ble, now and forever!” 

One absolutely authentie record, how- 
ever, comes from the late Hon. D. K. 
Simonds, of Manchester, Vermont, whose 
father not only heard the great Daniel 
Webster make his speech, but saw the 
great man eat his dinner on a shingle. 

It would be interesting to know what 
Daniel Webster had for his dinner on 
this oceasion, but of this tradition tells 
us nothing. 

The spot upon which Webster stood 
to deliver his speech, which in his time 
was an open field aflame with the brill- 
iant painter’s-brush, is to-day almost a 
forest, dense with more than half a cen- 
tury’s growth of hemlock, fir, and 
spruce. 

Among these stands a dead tamarack 
to whose crumbling yet still stately 
trunk is fastened a rough board bearing 
the words: 
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“The only remaining tree that stood 
on these grounds in 1840.” 

The little log cabin dragged from 
\rlington and long buried in a tangle 
of forest undergrowth dropped to pieces 
over twenty years ago. Its replica 
stands as closely as possible in its orig- 
inal relation, on a ridge farther to the 
front, in the open. 


In after years the grass in the field of 
Stratton grew lush and tall. The door- 
way of the cabin choked with weeds. 
Across the gaping windows spiders built 
their webs. Timid wild things nested in 
the rotting rafters. And the great moun- 
tain of Stratton in majestic loneliness 
brooded over all. , 

The old post-road, but a few feet be- 
yond, was alive, as of yore, with the 
passing of pleasure-seekers and traffic. 
None turned aside. None’ thought. 


THE OUTLOOK 
None cared. The Webster incident was 
forgotten. 

Then the Stratton Mountain Club, 
under the leadership of Miss Ethel A. 
Eddy, its able and charming President, 
determined to rescue from oblivion the 
memory of the service that Daniel Web- 
ster had rendered their State. 

Miss Eddy herself is a loyal Ver- 
monter in whose veins flows the blood 
of the men and the women who had 
so well served their State and country. 

She got to work. A movement was 
started. And on a day of typical Ver- 
mont loveliness, August 10, 1915, there 
was unveiled and dedicated in Stratton 
Field, with appropriate services, in the 
presence of nearly a thousand persons, a 
boulder marker with bronze tablet testi- 
fying that on that spot Daniel Webster 
once had spoken. 

Great forest trees are growing on the 
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place where Daniel Webster actually 
stood, so the site chosen for the marker 
is in a clearing to one side, in exact 
relation to the replica log cabin as to 
the original, facing south toward the 
highway, where all who pass may see. 
The marker is a rude boulder of the 
common brown rock found on the prem- 
ises. The tablet is of bronze, seven- 
teen by eighteen inches, and on it in 
raised letters is the inscription: 
THIS ROCK 
MARKS THE SPOT 
WHERE 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
SPOKE 
TO ABOUT 15,000 PEOPLE 
AT 
WHIG CONVENTION 
JULY 7 & 8, 1840 
ERECTED BY 
STRATTON MT. CLUB 
AUGUST 10, A.D. 1915 


A GREENHORN AT THE GATE 


ry \ Ue ferry-boat left the Barge Office 
clumsily, and soon the line of New 
York sky-serapers, each topped by 
a curling wisp of white smoke, dimmed 
in the haze that usually hangs over 
lower New York. I barely looked at 
this, one of the most striking views, for 
my thoughts were disturbed and the 
suit-ease at my feet kept them concen- 
trated on the coming adventure. At last 
I was going really to submerge myself 
in the world of the immigrant, get a 
chance to creep close to the heart of that 
pathetic and perpetual problem of 
American life. 
The opportunity had come quite un- 
expectedly. In a factory in one of the 
large New Jersey towns several Slavonic 


immigrant girls had disappeared and 
were later found in New York in the 


Public opinion 
accusations were flung 
the factory for harboring men 


hands of white-slavers. 
Was roused, 


against 


Who prey on ignorant girls, investiga- 
tions started up everywhere—soon an 


auti-vice crusade was on the way. 
Those must have been strenuous times 
for the underworld. Meanwhile a small 
group of less spectacular but more 
earnest people was quietly working to 
gel to the bottom of the situation, and 
when their plans were completed I was 
invited to undertake the investigation. 
“We want to know more about the life 
of our immigrants,” said the representa- 
of this group in offering me the 
task; “we want to know how those girls 
live and spend their time; we want to 
know what their needs are that we may 
beiter meet them. If there is organized 
Witte slavery, we will get rid of it. But 
\e would like you to go to live among 
Our Slavs to interpret them to us.” 
Was a crusade to me. I accepted 
alacrity and my plans were soon 
Complete. I decided to go through Ellis 
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Island directly to some family in that 
New Jersey town. The address of a 
random family obtained and dis- 
creetly looked up, to. make certain that 
my existence would not be unnecessarily 
difficult. Knowing well the psychology 
of the immigrant, I knew that I could 
easily explain my sudden arrival among 
them—it would only be necessary to say 
that I had lost the address of a cousin 
in America and was deeply worried, and 
that I had met somebody—no need to 
know the name even—who had given me 
their address. Ellis Island is the immi- 
grant’s Inquisition and America the 
paradise, so all means are good to evade 
the cruel authorities. <A lie is not a lie 
when told to an immigration inspector, 
and the natural indifference of the immi- 
grant vanishes when the problem is to 
evade American immigration laws. I 
knew this and risked my entire investi- 
gation on this knowledge. 

The New York sky-line was far be- 
hind; we were already approaching Ellis 
Island, with its solid mass of low red- 
brick buildings surrounded by green 
lawns. <A dingy wooden ferry-boat stood 
close to the administrative building, 
crowded with kerchiefed women and fur- 
capped men, all laden with heavy bun- 
dles. 

I would soon be among them. I re- 
membered the old Russian revolution- 
ists, who used to “go among the people” 
to preach their revolutionary ideas. I 
remembered the stories of the peasants’ 
eternal suspicion, and again my mind 
was disturbed. True, my clothing was 
real. T had bought it from a Russian 
girl, just arrived from Ellis Island. 
With what delight she had given me 
her dress, coat, and shoes in exchange 
for the dollars that would buy her 
American clothes. The rest of my 
clothing I had bought on push-carts on 


was 


the East Side, in the heart of the immi- 
grant world. 

I was soon in the office of the Com- 
missioner, where a room was assigned 
to me to change my clothes. My own 
clothing was packed and taken back to 
New York. 

Cotton stockings, a voluminous petti- 
coat, then came the pathetic pale-green 
cotton dress with ruffles around the bot- 
tom that the little Russian girl had 
made herself for the glorious trip to 
America. Her shoes were good for 
either foot, but, as they were very big 
and the leather was soft, I was com- 
fortable. A very heavy and_e thick 
padded coat of faded greenish-black 
material and a blue kerchief completed 
my costume. I tied a few extra worldly 
possessions in a cloth of red and black 
design. My money, together with the 
address of the family, written on a dirty 
scrap of paper, went into a large purse, 
and I was ready for my trip to another 
world. 

One of the trusted inspectors had been 
detailed to slip me into the inexorable 


mathinery of Ellis Island. He was 
knocking at the door. 
“Ready?” he asked, coming in. “Spell 


me your name once more.” 

“Maria Baranova, from 
answered. 

“Maria Baranova,” he repeated, mem- 
orizing the name. “Well, I'll say good- 
by to you here—and good luck to you.” 

We shook hands and I walked out of 
the door—an immigrant—a timid and 
ignorant girl with whom the inspector 
could not talk, being an American. 

Within an hour I was already in the 
railway room, where immigrants buy 
tickets for points beyond New York. 
Polyglot inspectors speaking a curious 
jargon of Slavonic words directed me to 
the right ticket office. A telegram about 


Russia,” I 
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my arrival was sent automatically to 
the family to which I was going. I pic- 
tured the excitement that wire would 
rouse—coming from Ellis Island and 
from a newcomer from the old country. 

Just as automatically I was propelled 
to the restaurant room, and, as it was 
late afternoon, I bought a box of food 
that would serve me as dinner. Large 
signs in all languages announced the 
price of the food boxes and their con- 
tents. I wondered how many of the 
immigrants read those signs, and 
whether their most valuable effect was 
not on the American caterers, who might 
hesitate to overcharge in the face of 
such explicit information. 

Benches and benches, crowded with 
immigrant families and lowly men and 
women like myself. Everybody. was eat- 
ing. Children lay around on the dirty 
bundles of baggage, nursing mothers bar- 
ing themselves quite indifferently each 
time the baby cried; stolid, indifferent 
people chewing or wildly gesticulating; 
two men arguing about something, un- 
doubtedly the trains, of which neither 
knew anything. And the smell—that 
curious pungent odor that is a combina- 
tion of age-long filth and steerage and 
oranges; for everybody was eating 
oranges, and throwing the skins on the 
floor. The clean white tiled floor of the 
room looked like a garbage heap within 
half an hour after the arrival of the 
first group of immigrants; sausage rind, 
banana skins, tops of bottles—every- 
thing went on the floor. And together 
with that an utter indifference—an ap- 
parent inability to react to surrounding 
hap, “nings, the stolidity of ignorance 
and perhaps timidity. In the midst of 
these peasants I felt more lonely than in 
a subway crowd, where there is a cer- 
tain responsiveness, a smile, a courtesy; 
but here-——the unconscious greed of the 
peasant who for centuries has battled 
for an extra bit of land. But when I 
thought of the terrible journey they had 
underiaken I did not wonder at their 
indifference—steerage is not calculated 
to breed genial manners. 

Each of us had been tagged with a 
number, and from time to time an offi 
cial would raise some number on a big 
placard, shouting in a jargon that all 
might understand that those bearing 
that number must come forward. What 
a commotion! Women, children, and 
bundles, half-eaten food boxes hastily 
closed, everybody comparing the number 
on their chests with the one shown. I 
realized the utter helplessness of these 
people, most of whom had never before 
left the confines of their villages, and I 
saw the need for that implacable ma- 
chinery of Ellis Island. This was still 
in the days when peasants were coming 
to this country; not the sophisticated 
town folk and worldly wise soldiers who 
flock here at the present time. 

It seemed hours before my number 
was shown, and, bereft of all initiative 
and will power, I was led to the ferry, 
which took us over to an immigrant 
waiting-room of the Pennsylvania sta- 
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tion. More hours of waiting. I had 
some acquaintances by this time; but 
what could we talk about once the sub- 
ject of the journey and of future plans 
had been exhausted? 

Finally we were herded out to the 
platform, where belated commuters 
looked at us curiously. I was given a 
seat opposite two Hungarians, young 
men with bristling black tustaches and 
fur caps stuck jauntily on the sides of 
their heads. 

At our station, one of the large towns 
in New Jersey, the conductor saw to it 
that we got out safely. I marveled at 
the accuracy with which the machine 
worked. I had seen no slip in the sys- 
tem; it seemed perfect. 

It was midnight, and the platform was 
deserted. Alone with the two Hun- 
garians, I realized that I was at last free 
of the system, and I was helpless. There 
was nobody to meet me. 

The two Hungarians held a consulta- 
tion, and finally turned me over to a 
policeman. I decided to go through 
with my adventure; I had come to study 
the lot of the immigrant girl. This was 
a good beginning. 


The policeman grasped me firmly by’ 


the arm and said: 

“Address, address.” 

No possible misunderstanding. I 
showed him my dirty scrap of paper. 

“H’m, Berry Street,” he read. “Guess 
this is the best car,” and, holding me 
firmly by the arm, he walked me into a 
side street and to a store, which was 
still open. It was a kosher butcher 
shop. 

“Say, you,” said my guardian, “this 
greenhorn’s just got off the train, I 
guess. Talk to her and find out what 
it’s about.” 

The old Jew did not need to be told 
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I was a greenhorn. He started excitedly 
in voluble and bad Polish. I answered 
in slightly better Polish, for I do not 
speak it well; but I told my story, and 
as I told it it was translated to the inter- 
ested policeman. 

“She’s from Russia—a dressmaker— 
had trouble with her family—ran away 
—has a cousin here,” he poured out. 

The story was told and retold. The 
old wife, wearing an ugly black wig, 
according to the custom of orthodox 
Jews, made me sit down, and between 
them they made me feel as though I 
was a long lost relative whom they had 
found. 

A greenhorn. There is magic in that 
word. For were they not greenhorns 
too, many years ago? 

The old woman 
almost reverently. 

“Straight from the old country,” she 
said. There was a longing in the voice. 

The policeman, however, was practi- 
cal. He had been watching the car line, 
and it was time for me to go. 

“When you’re settled come around to 
see us,” were the parting words of my) 
new friends. 

But I never saw them again, for | 
could never find the store and the kind 
people whose graciousness had helped 
me at a moment when my courage was 
at a very low ebb. 

The policeman stopped the car and 
beckoned to the conductor. 

“This girl’s a greenhorn,” he _ said, 
“just off the train. Got to get off at 
Berry Street. Now you see that she gets 
off and show her where her number is— 
it will be on that side.” 

“T’ll take care of her,” said the con- 
ductor, reassuringly. 

The policeman turned sharply and 
walked away briskly. I had been unable 
to thank him. 

The conductor approached me for the 
fare, of course. Even an immigrant 
would know that. I took out my purse 
and, true to my part, stretched it oul 
open to him. There were gold pieces 
mixed up with silver money and nickels. 
He looked carefully at the collection anil 
picked out a nickel. 

“Close it,” he said in a hurried whis- 
per, making a closing motion with his 
hand. He looked uneasily at the only 
other passenger in the ear. 

I was so tired that I fell into a doze. 
from which I was wakened by the coun- 
ductor. He stopped the car. 

“Here’s Berry Street,” he said, though 
he knew that I could not understand it: 
“vour number is down there,” a wide 
wave of the arm, “good-night—down 
there,” another wave. 

He had helped me off the car, and now 
he jumped on again and, waving his ar! 
down the street, disappeared in the dar 
ness. Alone, and a dark, ill-lit street, 
well after midnight. I tried to read tlie 
numbers on the small houses lining boil 
sides of the street, but it was too dar! 

For the first time fatigue combined 
with my helplessness almost overcanie 
me. Suppose those people should refuse 
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io take me in. Where could I go in my 
costume? To the people in charge of my 
expedition? But that would be failure. 
And it was dark, and a cold wind blew, 
and there was nobody to ask. 

I walked along dejectedly. Suddenly 
hree boys turned the corner. I almost 
ran to them, and stretched out my ad- 
dress. TI wanted to remain true to my 
character to the end. 

“Gee-ee, a greenhorn,” came_ the 
chorus, and they lined up before me. 
But they had understood my gesture, 
and, taking the paper, they led the way 
to a lamp-post. Not a remark, not a 
laugh at my clothing—and they were 
just three street urchins, prowling 
around after midnight! 

“Looks like 269,” was the verdict, and 
the three started off on a run to look 
for the house. I was left to follow at 
my will. 

“Here it is,” said one of the boys, and 
the other two rushed up and they piled 
pell-mell into the small front yard. But 
they had been serious too long, and it 
was in a spirit of mischief that they 
pulled the bell and raced off, without 
another look at me. 

There was no turning back. 


Lights 
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moved in the windows, women’s voices 
could be heard talking, then steps. The 
door opened, and two women stood in 
the doorway, one of them holding a 
lamp. 

“Here you are at last,’”’ said the older, 
genially, as though I was a welcome 
guest; “but where are they?” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“My husband and son-in-law. They 
went to the station to meet you when 
we received the wire. You must ’ve 
missed each other. Come in, you must 
be tired; come in.” 

And she: led the way to her kitchen. 
where a fire was still burning. She put 
the lamp down, and then both women 
crowded. on me. 

For half an hour there was talk and 


general excitement. My flimsy story 
was accepted without a question. I was 
a greenhorn—that was sufficient. They 


offered me food, though my Ellis Island 
box was obviously barely touched. Soon 
the two men came, and it is difficult to 
describe their delight when they found 
me safely sitting in their kitchen. More 
explanations—my story was repeated for 
me. It was an hour before my past was 
settled, and then, with characteristic 


rapidity, they all started settling my 
future for me. It was decided I was to 
live with them until a better place could 
be found, and I was to work in the cigar 
factory, to which Anna could take me. 

“And I'll take you to a big store to- 
morrow morning,” said the mother of 
the family, “and we’ll buy you some real 
clothes—American clothes. You know, 
you couldn’t go about in these here.” 
She said the last gently, not to hurt my 
feelings. 

In their excitement they had not no- 
ticed my utter fatigue, but finally even 
this became too apparent. 

“Well, if this isn’t terrible of us, and 
you so tired!” suddenly burst from the 
older woman. “You’d better go to bed 
at once.” 

In half an hour I was asleep on a 
couch in the room with the two Kos- 
lowskis and their three, children. No- 
body undressed. But even that did not 
matter to me. I slept the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. 


My white slave investigation? I did 
not find any organized traffic; ‘there sel- 
dom is, but just foolish women and 
vicious men. 


THE VALLEY OF THE LOWER RIO GRANDE 
WHERE WATER IS MADE TO RUN UP-HILL 


HIS is a story of how a desert has 
T been made to blossom like the 

rose by pumping water up-hill. 
In ithe southeast corner of Texas, right 
on the Rio Grande River, there is a 
tract of about five hundred thousand 
acres which now contains a population 
of about thirty thousand’ people and sev- 
eral thriving tewns, of which Mission, 
Harlingen, and Brownsville are the most 
important. 

This tract was a desert twenty years 
ago. The land was known to be rich, 
but nothing would grow there except 
cactus and mesquite because there was 
little or no rain. There was plenty of 
water in the river, but it could not be 
made available for irrigation by the 
usual method of building a dam, im- 
pounding it, and letting it run down- 
hill, heeause the Rio Grande is an inter- 


National boundary over which both 
Mexieo and the United States have juris- 
diction, and an agreement that would 


permit of damming it for the benefit of 
the people on either side was a diplo- 
matic impossibility. Then, too, the 
Streain was navigable at least up to 
Brow: sville, which was something of a 
river port in the days before our Civil 
War, and a dam might have made it too 
Shallow for the stern-wheel steamers 
that used to navisate it before the rail- 
Ways were built. 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


EDITOR OF + COMMERCE AND FINANCE” 


And so the region seemed likely to ro- 
main a desert, until about ten years ago 
some engineer (I have not been able to 
ascertain his name) came along who 
asserted that it was possible to pump the 
water up out of the river into canals, 
through which it would flow by gravity 
to irrigate the fields at a cost that would 
not be prohibitive. 

Strange to say, capital enough to try 
the experiment was found. It proved 
successful. More pumps were installed 
and more canals were built, and now the 
region reminds one of Holland, being 
traversed by about two hundred and fifty 
miles of main-line canals that are big 
enough to accommodate good-sized motor 
boats. The water in these canals has 
been lifted from twenty-eight to eighty- 
four feet, and from them it flows through 
about twenty-five hundred miles of 
smaller canals to irrigate what some 
one has called “the kitchen garden of 
the Southwest” but is better known as 
the “Valley of the Lower Rio Grande.” 

When I was in Texas last May, I was 
persuaded to pay a brief visit to this 
section, of which little is known in the 
North and West, and because the results 
achieved are so remarkable and the 
problems solved appear to have been so 
difficult I have been moved to write this 
brief description of what I saw. 

The peculiarity of the project, as 


already stated, is that the water is thrice 
lifted by great centrifugal pumps to 
three successive plateaus, or ‘‘benches,” 
as they are called. Through each of 
these plateaus a network of canals runs, 
and by this method:‘at least a part of the 
water taken from the river is made to do 
double or triple duty. There may be 
other irrigation developments where this 
plan is followed. I do not know of them. 

A crude idea of the scheme may be 
had from the diagram printed on the 
following page. 

But this diagram will not enable the 
reader to form a conception of the en- 
gineering detail involved in carrying out 
the plan. Every five-foot contour in each 
plateau had to be plotted out so that the 
canals would always run down-hill from 
the point at which the water was 
pumped into them, which had to be the 
highest elevation in the level served. 

This made it necessary to run the 
canals by very tortuous routes, and in 
one of the most effectively developed 
tracts in the region, which contains 
about 30,000 acres, there are 30 miles of 
main-line canals which connect with 300 
miles of branch line sub-canals, and 
through this 30,000 acres there run, in 
addition, 205 miles of well-built roads 
under which the canals are carried by 
inverted siphons. These roads are 
necessary not only for the service and 
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upkeep of the canals, but that the farms, 
which rarely contain more than ten or 
twenty acres, may be accessible to those 
who own and work them. 

3ut the engineering difficulties were 
not the only obstacles that had to be 
overcome. After the canals were built 
and the water was available people had 
to be brought into the country and per- 
suaded to buy and develop the land. 

If those who live in the great cities of 
the North and East and are accustomed 
to the comforts and conveniences of 
urban life will ask themselves whether 
they could be induced to go to South 
Texas and develop an undeveloped farm, 
they will realize the boldness of the capi- 
talists who have put millions into build- 
ing canals in the Rio Grande Valley 
upon the theory that the land could be 
sold when irrigation was provided. It 
is the apparent hazard of such a venture 
that has made State or Federal aid 
necessary in the development of most 
irrigation projects. 

For this reason great credit is due 
John H. Shary, a Nebraskan, to whom 
probably more than any one else the 
success of this “up-hill” undertaking is 
due. As a salesman traveling through 
Texas in his youth he had the vision to 
see the possibilities of the country, and, 
starting in a small way, he became a 
suecessful colonizer, gradually building 
up an organization which operated its 
own sleeping and dining cars and 
brought train-loads of people to the 
South from the Northern and Western 
States, and even from Canada. It is in 
this way that a very large portion of 
agricultural Texas and Oklahoma has 
been settled. 

To those who live in the older and 
more permanently settled sections of the 
country a brief description of the method 
followed may be interesting. The “home- 
seekers,” as they are called, are assem- 
bled at certain cities by advertising and 
correspondence. The hope that they 
may see an opportunity to better them- 
selves and the American willingness to 
“take a trip” at reduced rates explains 
their readiness to make the journey. 

They travel in special trains, become 
acquainted with each other, and a feel- 
ing of communal interest springs up that 
has sometimes, so I am told, led the 
entire train-load to settle in one loeality. 
The spirit that led the earlier pioneers 
of the 40’s and 50’s to cross the conti- 
nent in prairie schooners and face the 
peril of an attack by Indians is the one 
by which the Pullman pioneers of to-day 


are inspired, although they travel in 
greater comfort and have fewer hard- 
ships to face. It is a spirit of which 
we should be proud and for which we 
should be thankful, for without it the 
West and South and the Pacific coast 
would still be unpeopled. 

It was in work of this kind that Mr. 
Shary had been successfully engaged 
when, about seven years ago, his atten- 
tion was drawn, to the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, and he determined not only to bring 
people there but to stay there himself. 
He formed a company, which has al- 
ready spent $1,500,000 in the construc- 
tion of pumps, canals, and roads, and is 
now preparing to spend $1,900,000 more. 
Much of this will represent the cost of 
lining the canals with concrete, so that 
they will not be choked by the vegeta- 
tion that grows so rapidly and rankly 
along their banks. He has built for him- 
self a spacious home which fronts on a 
large artificial lake that is filled with 
water pumped up from the river, and he 
has brought thousands of settlers into 
the Valley. Mission, Texas, which is the 
town nearest his estate of Sharyland, is 
a very attractive place of about twenty- 
five hundred people, and the many 
charming homes in and around it are 
occupied by an unusually cosmopolitan 
community. 

In fact, nearly every one in “the Val- 
ley” is from “some other place.” Many 
of them are from the Northwest, and not 
a few have come from Canada, where the 
winters are long. One of the most suc- 
cessful and contented farmers that I met 
had moved to Texas from Saskatchewan, 
and out of fourteen persons besides my- 
self at a dinner at which I was a guest 
three were from Nebraska, two from 
Missouri, two from Indiana, and one 
each from Ohio, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
and California, while only three were 
born in Texas. 

It is a region of small farms, for un- 
der irrigation in a land of perpetual 
summer it is practicable to produce two 
crops a year, and I was told that it was 
no uncommon experience for a farmer to 
realize as much as $1,200 an acre for his 
tomato or melon crop and then plant 
broom corn or sweet corn or clover on 
the ‘same acre and harvest a generous 
yield within the year. Because intensive 
cultivation and two crops are necessary 
in order to justify the prices at which 
the land is selling to defray the cost of 
irrigation, the companies that have fur- 
nished the capital required for the de- 
velopment are opposed to the sale of 


large tracts, and the thrifty farmers who 
have been brought in told me that it 
was possible to make a comfortable liv 
ing on as little as five acres if they were 
planted in early vegetables in winter 
and staple crops after the vegetables 
were gathered. 

Among the crops that I saw growing 
or being harvested I recollect tomatoes, 
cucumbers, string beans and every other 
sort of beans, lettuce, cabbage, onions, 
potatoes, asparagus, eggplant, peppers, 
celery, carrots, turnips, pumpkins, spin- 
ach, parsnips, parsley, okra, sorghum, 
beets, green corn, Kaffir corn, broom 
corn, watermelons, honeydew melons, 
cantaloups, cotton, wheat, oats, clover, 
“Rhodes grass” brought from Rhodesia, 
Africa, all sorts of hay, peaches, grapes, 
strawberries, figs, dates, bananas, pe- 
cans, oranges, lemons, limes, pomegran- 
ates, and flowers of every sort. I have 
forgotten others, for the variety and pro- 
fusion of the crops are extraordinary. 
The region reminds one of the Valley of 
the Nile, and I should think that the 
Egyptian and ‘Parique’” tobacco, so 
much in demand at present, would do 
well there, although I could not find that 
their cultivation has been attempted. 

It is, however, the citrus fruits—grape- 
fruit, oranges, limes, and lemons—that 
are the most profitable at present and 
from which the farmers hope to get the 
largest returns in the future. It is 
claimed that “Valley” grapefruit and 
oranges are the most delicious in the 
world, and, judging from the evidence 
of my own palate, the claim is justified. 
I was shown one tree from which the 
owner said he had gathered in a single 
season grapefruit that he sold for $122. 
Most of the citrus orchards now in bear- 
ing are comparatively young, but many 
new trees are being set out and the pro- 
duction will be rapidly increased. 

Most Northerners who have never 
been there think that Texas is unbear- 
ably hot in summer, but this is not true 
of the State as a whole, and it is par- 
ticularly untrue of those portions of 
Texas which, like the Valley of the 
Lower Rio Grande, lie along the Gulf of 
Mexico and are refreshed by the “Gulf 
breeze,” which invariably starts about 
sunset and blows all night. In the day- 
time the sun is hot, but the air is dry 
and there is no humidity. I have been 
in nearly every part of Texas in July 
and August, and have never felt the heat 
there as I have in New York, and even 
in Boston. 

In the winter the climate is delightful. 
and there are many places along the 
Gulf coast that would no doubt rival the 
winter resorts in Florida if they were as 
accessible. 

They are not, however, so far off. It 
takes but fifty-four hours to go from New 
York to San Antonio, and the trip is, in 
my judgment, well worth the time to 
those who are unacquainted with Texas, 
which, as its inhabitants assert, “occu- 
pies all the continent of North America 
except the small part set aside for the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico.” 
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THE NORTHWEST CORNER 


BY WINIFRED VIRGINIA JACKSON 


Some roses there! 
i would have pulled the phlox, but, oh, 


I WISH that Nate had let me grow 


I did not dare! 


For forty years I longed to have, 
Amid the fret, 
Some roses in the garden just 


To help forget. 


His mother planted of that phlox; I wish that Nate had let me grow 


So stiff and tall 


And friendlessly it grew, nor leaned 


Against the wall. 


Nome roses there! 


I would have pulled the phlogx, but, oh, 


1 did not dare! 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 


F we could ever pop open quickly 

enough the closet door that hides 
} our secret self, most of us would find 
ourselves eavesdropping upon bubbling 
chatter. The abrupt intrusion would 
reveal even the most silent man talking 
volubly to himself? 3y no means to 
himself, but always to some invisible 
auditor. Always keep an eye on the 
person with whom you chat when you 
are all alone, for in your life he, she, 
is a very potent person; keep another 
eye on whichever of your many selves 
speaks to him, to her, for that self is the 
self you most enjoy being. In imagi- 
nary conversation you always put your 
best foot foremost, not necessarily the 
toot that you soberly adjudge best, but 
the foot that you like best. 

A great many people would always 
like to know it when they are falling in 
love, so that they may decide whether 
to stop or to continue. There is a sim- 
ple test for finding out. The first symp- 
iom is the tendency to confide in the 
absent one. It is always high time to 
take notice when a man discovers him- 
self talking to a woman when she isn’t 
there, explaining, informing, protesting, 
to her unseen ear, especially if he finds 
himself rattling away in silence to an 
ear he has actually seen but once. Yet 
a good many men would thank goodness 
if they knew that there was only one 
ear into which they thus poured them- 
selves in secret. It disconcerts them to 
realize how many women they address 
in solitude, trundling forth one sympa- 
thetie automaton after another with 
alarming impartiality. Which of his 
charming invisible harem shall a man 
dare to put to the test of actual matri- 
mony? Of the six or so of flesh-and- 
blood ladies whom he honors with his 
ulspoken confidences, he hesitates, 
chivalrie though polygamous, to submit 
aly one of these to the ignominy of five 
mvals. He need not worry. If all six, 
being real women, are equally seductive 

invisible confidantes, then he may 

ose any one of them with safety, for 
Within six months she will have ab- 
sorbed all the others into her own per- 
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son. The only rival a man need ever 
be afraid to let his wife have is that 
one and only woman to whom he has 
always talked, but who has never ex- 
isted! 

A woman in process of attachment 
never has this neea to choose among 
many invisible playniates. Women 
never have more than one man they 
speak to in silence—that is, not more 
than one man ata time. There is grave 
question whether any woman deepiy in 
love with a man ever discourses to him 
in fancy, for she is too much afraid of 
him and of love to speak out her secret 
soul to him even in secret. Yet there 
was Laura Valentine, whose charming 
acquaintance I have just made. If ever 
woman loved a man, Laura loved Justin, 
but from her earliest little-girl admira- 
tion for a big boy she chattered away— 
with significant results. 

“It was curious to catch her unawares, 
to see her trotting down a garden path, 
obviously absorbed in a discussion that 
required words and laughter and ex- 
pressive hands, and little quick, ques- 
tioning upward glances, while she en- 
deavored.toskeep step with the big stride 
of an Invisible. She was quaintly 
accustomed, in the first half-hour of re- 
union, to a sensation of depression, to 
be chilled, startled, into faint, disloyal 
protest: ‘But—this isn’t Justin! I for- 
got he was like this.’ And then she 
would round indignantly upon herself— 
‘Anyhow, I like him this way.’ ” 

3y no means all of us, however, are 
as stanch as Laura in readjusting when 
we discover how much less responsive 
the actual auditor is than the fancied 
one. Probably the habit of imaginary 
conversation before marriage has occa- 
sioned more divorces than any other one 
cause. How on earth is a woman to 
know what manner of creature her hus- 
band’s astral intercourse with her has 
led him to expect? How on earth is a 
man to know what sort of air-drawn 
lover his wife called by his name before 
she took it? Why can we never quite 
forgive people for not rewarding us 
openly for that which we said to them 


mutely? The real trouble with imagi- 
nary conversation is that we always do 
all the talking, but we never do any 
listening. 

Most of us exercise more imagination 
than we ever acknowledge. Few of us 
would dare to come into the open and 
let any one know what we babble about 
in secret or to whose ear we babble it. 
Often we select rcost unlikely confi- 
dants, some one wnom we know so 
slightly that we may indulge our dear- 
est pose with impunity, secure that he 
will never put our sincerity nor we his 
sympathy to the stern testing of every- 
day intercourse. Many a man and 
woman would be astounded to discover 
themselves the favored receptacles of 
some other man or woman whom they 
hardly know at all. The instinct to 
imaginary conversation comes upon 
some of us as early as the cradle. We 
have all at some time spied on children 
who chattered to unseen companions 
and trod fairy measures with invisible 
partners. Some of us have ourselves 
been such children. If so, we know what 
happens to our antics later on, for we 
have never really abandoned the joy of 
secret discourse, we have merely con- 
cealed it. ° The child or the grown-up 
who sings and prattles and dances when 
alone rarely sings and dances and prat- 
tles in company. Reason: He does not 
really like the company life makes for 
him as well as the company he makes 
for himself. The wee toddler, fancy-fed, 
is also asserting another prerogative of 
solitude: With the playmates he con- 
jures up for himself he can be the self 
he wants to be, whereas flesh-and-blood 
Dolly Dimples and Buster Browns have 
an offensive habit of shoving him into 
corners and beating him in games and 
shouting him down when he addresses 
them. As the imaginative child grows 
older, he mingles more with his fellows, 
as the best means of disarming their 
suspicion of his private pastimes, but 
more and more he depends for real 
friendship on those comrades whom he 
buttonholes so volubly within the safe 
precincts of his own soul. But just here 
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he begins to make a big mistake. Those 
misty playmates of his toddlerhood he 
always recognized clearly for what they 
were, he knew he manufactured them for 
himself out of the air. Being made to 
his own measure, they could never dis- 
appoint him. But the growing boy and 
girl court betrayal, for they give to their 
air-made confidants the names and the 
shapes of the rough-and-tumble urchins 
of the playground or of the fluttering 
misses of the dancing school. It is 
always hard to forgive our friends, who 
in secret have sat on their pedestals in 
perfect receptivity, when afterward, in 
reality, they jump down and deafen and 
batter us with the impact of their actual 
characters. Devil a bit of receptivity 
about these! In one minute of actual 
intercourse every man’s perfect listener 
has him by the throat and is making 
him do the listening. But there is an- 
other result of outpourings secretly in- 
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dulged, a result more unpardonable— 
actual people have a way not merely of 
jumping from the pedestals where we 
have placed them, but of knocking us off 
the pedestals where we have placed 
ourselves! 

If ever those blessed barriers that pro- 
tect us from each other’s insight were 
suddenly cast down, what a scuttling to 
cover we should all exhibit! But noth- 
ing would embarrass us more than to 
have people discover what we talk about 
in private and to whom. Imaginary con- 
versation, unexpectedly overheard, would 
yield amazing revelations, pathetic, 
tragic, comic. By no means would the 
unseen auditor always be some person 
who charms us, for sometimes he is a 
person who terrifies us. Some of us go 
through life constantly propitiating in 
frightened unspoken words some aggres- 
sive relative or masterful acquaintance 
who controls our real existence. There 
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are chidlren who all their lives go euc- 
dling to a dead mother’s sympathy. 
There are sinners whose deepest punis:: 
ment is that they must be always excus- 
ing and explaining their weakness ‘to 
some unwitting loved one whom destily 
has ordained to be a brother’s con- 
science. But usually imaginary conver- 
sation has no sorrowful alloy. The rea- 
son we enjoy it is that the purest fun in 
life is to talk to some one who under- 
stands. Most of us know that our muted 
garrulity is only a game, yet the hap- 
piest thing in the world is that the game 
and the reality are sometimes permitted 
to merge. In a perfect friendship we 
rattle away to the absent, only to rattle 
even more gayly to the same friend 
when he is present. The most gracious 
discovery on earth is to find that the 
person to whom you talk most freely in 
your heart is also the person who in his 
heart talks most freely to you. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE BUSH LEAGUE GREELEY 


BY JOHN F. THORNTON, JR. 


N the United States there are about 
10,000 centers of population each of 
which boasts one or more news- 

papers. Foremost of course are the “big 
league” daily newspapers, numbering 
about 2,100 and with a combined circu- 
lation of 30,000,000. Then come the 
country papers—the “bush leaguers’— 
weeklies in most cases and numbering 
about 15,000. A combination of forces 
has uncovered in this latter field un- 
usual opportunities for original journal- 
ism. 

Newspapers in general have in recent 
years been forced to a survival-of-the- 
fittest basis. The high cost of print 
paper has caused many suspensions and 
consolidations among the big city dai- 
lies. And it has added to the heavy 
burden already carried by the average 
small-town newspaper owner. For the 
income from his sheet seldom enables 
him to do much more than “break even.” 
Oftentimes he is forced to eke out an 
uncertain existence with his job press. 
He cannot afford to pay writers or to set 
much type, The greater part of his 
“filler” is in the form of “boiler plate,” 
or he is even compelled to use the 
“patent inside.’ At the present time 
some 5,000 country newspapers are is- 
sued on sheets supplied by syndicates, 
already printed, with the outside pages 
left blank to receive whatever local news 
the editor can manage to scrape together 
and put into type. 

These two institutions—“boiler plate” 
and the “patent inside”’—have had much 
to do with the general decline of country 
journalism. Due very largely to their 
influence, the average of editorial ability 
on these country papers is very low— 
much lower than it was a generation 
ago. And, since the editor is oftentimes 
the owner also, managerial ability is at 
au correspondingly low. piteh. Many of 


the big city dailies have found it a very 
simple matter to reach out and invade 
the domains of these poorly edited, in- 
efficiently managed local papers. 

But the big city daily, with its special 
weekly section for the country reader, 
is entirely out of its element in report- 
ing small-town affairs. Country journal- 
ism is not an extra edition of city 
journalism. Scattered throughout our 
rural districts are hundreds of valuable 
newspaper properties, built up by young 
men from the cities. These papers are 
close to the soil and intensely local, and 
they wield a large influence in the lives 
of their communities. There are hun- 
dreds of towns of from 3,000 to 20,000 
population that offer an open field for 
the overworked and anonymous editorial 
slave of the large city who still has left 
in him a spark of vision. 

The newspaper man from the city 
would do well to enter this field 
equipped with a practical knowledge of 
advertising. For it is on this point that 
the average small-town journalist falls 
down. All about him the community is 
passing through various stages of eco- 
nomie development, but he is taking no 
steps to spread the gospel of advertising. 
The local bank, garage, and movie 
palace, the numerous small establish- 
ments and one-man businesses that are 
taking root—all are experiencing compe- 
tition in the quickening life of our 
smaller places. Unless the newspaper 
man has kept abreast of developments 
in merchandising methods he does not 
realize to what extent the large whole- 
salers are furnishing their small-town 
dealers with electros and urging them 
to “tie up” to their National advertising 
with local newspaper copy. Even the 
farmers of the outlying districts are 
interested in the intensive cultivation of 
the local market, and are potential space 


buyers. I have come across many small- 
town newspaper owners who clear from 
$50 to $185 weekly on this class of ad- 
vertising alone. And I have examined 
dozens of country sheets that carry 
National advertising. The seasoned Na- 
tional advertiser is just beginning to 
realize the latent power of the news- 
paper. And advertising men assert that 
the time is approaching when the influ- 
ential country paper will have its place 
in the campaign of every National dis- 
tributer interested in the concentration 
of his selling strength in the rural dis- 


-tricts. 


Many of these progressive country 
papers carry a surprisingly large amount 
of original matter. This is due to the 
mobilization of country life forces—the 
same forces that are increasing the ad- 
vertising revenues of these papers. 
Rural districts are being drawn togetlier 
into solidly cohesive communities. Busi- 
ness is quickening. Social life is becom- 
ing more complex. Political activity is 
increasing. In short, news is being 
created. 

The old-fashioned “ready-print” editor 
has allowed his news reporting to follow 
a rut. So far as one phase of it is con- 
cerned he is highly successful. Like the 
metropolitan editor, he knows that the 
best news is that concerning a struggle 
of opposing interests, and his paper 
covers the community’s social rivalries 
and political conflicts. He knows tiiat 
it is the women who do the shopping 
and who are expected to respond to ad- 
vertisements in his columns. And so 
every little hamlet and crossroads set 'le- 
ment within his territory has its stick 
of chit-chat of the week. 

But in hundreds of communities |!e 
editor is allowing live news to go unre- 
ported. I talked not long ago with one 


young small-town newspaper propriefor 
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who has made a success of a run-down 
sheet which he acquired four years ago. 
He picked up from his desk two news 
items that had come in to him from two 
of his rural correspondents. 

“Here is the report of a village wed- 
ding,” he said. “It will be read by every 
one who attended, even though they 
know all about everything that is re- 
ported. Back in the city, I remember, I 
used to wonder why it is that fans who 
have seen a game snatch up and read 
the baseball extras even more eagerly 
than those fans who have not seen the 
game. I have never learned the answer, 
but, whatever it is, this wedding item is 
news, and it goes in. 

“Now here is another item of two 
lines. It tells what Farmer Moore’s 
wife made last year on her parcel-post 
shipment of preserved strawberries to 
the city. That item interests about 
three thousand other farmers’ wives, 
and so its news value is about one 
hundred times that of the other item.” 

When he took over his paper, this 
young man made an intelligent charting 
of his territory’s agricultural features 
and activities. This opened up to him 
scores of new news channels. He was 
forced to drop the sorry attempts ini- 
tiated by his predecessor at reporting 
foreign news received over a leased wire 
from a distant city. He leaves this to 
the city dailies that are thrown off the 
fast express trains. His news policy is 
one of intensive reporting of strictly 
rural affairs, and he prints column after 
column of strictly professional news. 
His correspondents at the county experi- 
mental farm and in the county’s agricul- 
tural societies and co-operative associa- 
tions pour in to him a steady stream of 
business information of interest to his 
farmer readers. He thinks nothing of 
jumping fifty miles to secure an inter- 
view with a farmer who has something 
“live” to say on the practical aspects of 
some dry-as-dust report fssued by the 
State Agricultural Department. It is 
constructive news and intensely practi- 
cal news—and strictly up to the minute. 
For its readers have a very modern 
attitude toward their business. When 
Farmer Whiffletree takes his weekly 
from the R. F. D. box, he is very likely 
to turn first to the market report for 
the latest quotations on products in 
which he is interested, just as his city 
cousin turns first to the stock quota- 
tions. 

It must not be inferred, however, that 
‘his small-town and rural news is easy 
io obtain. The most difficult task of a 

ountry editor is to create and maintain 
at a high standard his chain of corre- 
spondents. These correspondents are, in 
most cases, such individuals as doctors, 
county agents, justices of the peace, 
chool-teachers, and lodge secretaries, 
vyho are in a position to gather news 
ind who are satisfied to do it in return 
for free stationery and free subscrip- 

ons. The wrong kind of a correspon- 

ent has time and again lost for his 
litor the support of an entire hamlet or 
illage. The metropolitan editor is 
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deluged with printed, typewritten, and 
multigraphed sheets prepared by some- 
body who wants to convince somebody 
of something. He is familiar with the 
industry, ingenuity, and persistence of 
the press agent and the publicity man 
obliquely pushing forward any one of 
a million social, business, political, or 
dynastic ambitions. And your country 
editor has an equally difficult task in 
the editing of his news columns. The 
entire negative side of his job is to keep 
some crossroads correspondent from 
satisfying a personal grudge, or to curb 
the efforts of some over-zealous back- 
country reporter to wax editorial on a 
sore subject of local importance. 

Controlled publicity, with all its con- 
fusing half truths and skillful implica- 
tions and innuendoes! It is the great 
abrasive of the blue pencil. But there is 
another form of publicity—uncontrolled. 
It is the news itself. 

When Defoe, the father of the modern 
newspaper, founded his “Review,” he 
had the twentieth-century editor’s sensi- 
bility of the value to a popular journal 
of the element of scandal. But he real- 
ized its place in the scheme of things. 
He covered it in a distinctly captioned 
section of his paper. ‘Mercure Scan- 
dale; or, Advice from the Scandalous 
Club, being a weekly history of Non- 
sense, Impertinence, Vice, and Debauch- 
ery,” covered current scandals, the club 
being represented as a tribunal before 
which offenders were haled. 

A cynical observer might remark that 
this very entertaining section has been 
allowed to run all over the modern news 
journal. And an apt reflection it would 
be on the world set before us by many 
of our morning and evening papers. 
But a more balanced presentation of the 
news is discernible in the better class of 
city newspapers. There is much more 
of sanity and optimism than there was 
five years ago. For there are many new 
ideas on the great question of “What 
the public wants.” And the astute editor 
realizes that the health of mind of the 
public is bound up very intimately with 
his news columns. 

The country editor likewise has a pub- 
lie service to perform in the administra- 
tion of his news columns. Many pub- 
licists have remarked the revolutionary 
effect on country life of rural free de- 
livery, the telephone, the automobile, 
and better roads. These innovations, 
they claim, are bridging the isolation 
of country life, and will eventually check 
the drift of farm people to the cities. 

These are rather shallow reflections 
on human nature. The truth of the 
matter is that, while these various in- 
strumentalities bring farmers closer to- 
gether, they also carry them into more 
intimate contact with city life. The 
National magazine, delivered at the 
farmer’s door, provides him with a 
world view. True, this destroys his 
provincialism and makes him a broader 
thinker. But after a hard day in the 
fields he is very likely to fall a victim 
to the lure of the flowing oil fields, the 
clanging factories, and the hundred and 
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one attractions of the world set forth in 
the magazine’s pages. He can telephone, 
to be sure, but what is he to talk about? 
Certainly, in a great many cases, nothing 
of interest in his own little community. 
He can jump into his automobile 
and speed along excellent highways— 
whither? Not deeper into the country. 
But, with the instincts of a social crea- 
ture, to the centers of population. 
Everything that assails his conscious- 
ness is pointed cityward. On Sundays 
he listens to a preacher whose ears are 
strained for a city call. His children 
are educated in schools whose courses 
are fitting them for every type of career 
but that of agriculturist and home 
builder. Everywhere is the uncontrolled 
publicity of life in the city, where work 
is easy and pleasures many and varied. 

Attempts to make the country more 
like the city only enhance for the coun- 
tryman tlie city’s air of attractiveness. 
The countryman is entitled to the city 
man’s conveniences and comforts, and 
there is a wide field for militant jéurnal- 
ism in pushing public improvements in 
our rural districts. But the only solu- 
tion of the social problem that exists 
there lies in the development of a dis- 
tinct rural civilization. The country- 
man’s attention must be directed toward 
the beauties of animal and vegetable 
nature. He must be made to see the 
interest inherent in the science of agri- 
culture. He must be made to experience 
the pleasures of country life—pleasures 
that are not possible to the city dweller. 
The local paper should be the moving 
spirit in the development of this rural 
civilization. It writes the history of the 
community in which the farmer labors 
and aspires and loves. Its pages are 
intimate with the record of his joys and 
his sorrows, his victories and his de- 
feats. From its columns he gathers, in 
his leisure moments, the impressions 
from which, in large measure, he molds 
his civie responsibilities and shapes his 
conception of rural life. 

The great opportunity of the country 
editor lies in his news columns. It does 
not call for deliberate repression or 
coloring of the news. It demands only 
a truer reflection of the spirit of country 
life. I have found it faithfully mirrored 
in the columns of many rural papers. It 
is undefinable, like so many other things 
of beauty in the world. I am not a 
poet, and I cannot give it just expres- 
sion. But it has in it the memory of 
sturdy pioneers who built their houses 
and their barns for posterity. It is 
charged with the spirit of a permanent 
people on whose acres there is no price. 
It breathes the reverence of a class 
deeply receptive of the things of the 
spirit—whose daily labors with plant 
and animal and soil and sun and rain 
bring to it illustrations and reminders 
of the eternal verities. And, lastly, it 
has in it the warmth and cheer of people 
who are “folksy.” The city dweller 
knows it not. Surrounded by thousands, 
he has still to know the kinship of 
friends who want to “neighbor” with 
him. 
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THE MINER AND HIS KAFFIR HELPER SPEND EIGHT HOURS EVERY 
DAY DRILLING IN THIS POCKET 5,000 FEET, OR NEARLY A MILE, UNDER- 
GROUND, IN A- WITWATERSRAND GOLD MINE 

















THIS IS A SCENE 3,000 FEET UNDERGROUND IN A WITWATERSRAND GOLD 
MINE. THE NATIVES AT THE RIGHT ARE WAITING FOR THE “ONSETTER” 
TO SEND THEM UP TO THE SURFACE AFTER A DAY’S WORK 
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THE EARLIER E. A. R.’ 


SOME 


MEMORIES OF A POET 


BY FULLERTON WALDO 


I 
HEN Edwin Arlington Robinson 
visited Harvard in 1897-8, there 
were several of us among the 
undergraduates from whom his fine, rare 
quality was not hidden by the mask of 
silent shyness that he wore. 

I have no desire, now that Robinson 
is Robinson, to join the “I-knew-him- 
when” Club, and lay claim to under- 
graduate prescience of his renown to- 
day; but a random note or two of remi- 
nisecence, of the years at and soon after 
Harvard, might find their place among 
the marginalia of an adequate biography. 

The first that I heard of Robinson 
was from my classmates H. H. Richards 
and J. S. Barstow, now masters at Gro- 
ton, who showed me a little bibelot 
bound in heavy blue paper, called “The 
Torrent and the Night Before,” which 
is now—as my friend A. Edward Newton 
knows—among the rarest poetic Ameri- 
cana. At that time Robinson was giving 
it away, as the surest means of getting 
it in circulation. Robinson, Richards, 
and Barstow came from Gardiner, Maine, 
where they were affectionate disciples of 
Richards’s mother, “Aunt Laura” E. 
Richards, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, 
and the author herself of the delicious 
books for children that have sold by 
their hundreds of thousands. Robin- 
son’s “Isaac and Archibald” is dedicated 
to her. She had a wonderful club that 
consisted chiefly of herself and them, 
and its agenda comprised stories told by 
herself with dimpling chuckles and a 
radioactive wit that kept the member- 
ship in thrall till she had to chase them 
from the altar-pulpit of her easy chair 
and go to the inexorable writing-desk to 
satisfy the clamor of Boston publishers 
and the great host of children who 
couldn’t come and sit round her and 
listen, like the enviable “Jimmy” and 
“Hal” and Robinson. 

Another who went to Harvard from 
Gardiner was John Hays Gardiner, 
whose forebears planted the town that 
bore their name, and whose teaching of 
the Bible at Harvard preceded the recent 
wholesome requisition of the Bible and 
Shakespeare as part of the intellectual 
‘ipment for every member of what the 
king savant called “that great athletic 
) at Cambridge where on rainy days 

students read books.” To the mem- 

of Gardiner, Robinson has dedicated 
( of his volumes of poems—‘Captain 


— an 


( g.” Still another Harvard crony of 
Robinson’s was my English teacher, 
article on Edwin Arlington Robinson is 


Sa. timely 
irticle by Mr 


in the fact 


event in the literary world 
Waldo finds an added time 
that Mr. Robinson's collected 
have just been published by Macmillan 
aders of The Outlook long have been 
r with its deep admiration for Mr. Robin 
ork There is perhaps no need of re 
< the reasons for that admiration here 
EDITORS. 


IN THE MAKING 
William Vaughan Moody, who wrote 


“The Great Divide.” More of him pres- 
ently. 
Before I met Robinson, every now and 


then Barstow would throw my way a 


croft Club. The inevitable answer came, 
“Robinson.” 

“By the still crash of salvatory steel,” 
was another Robinson line that was 
magic in my ears before I had a book 
of him. And the whole of that great 
little poem ‘Richard Cory” is still, to my 
thinking, the poet at his highest level. 

“The Children of the Night” had been 
printed in 1897. There were 550 copies. 
My presentation copy bears, in Robin- 
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EDWIN 


line of poetry that hit my fancy between 
the eyes. Barstow declaimed: 


Wake to a thrilled invisible advance, 


and I asked, “Who said that?” 
Barstow answered, “Robinson.” 
Barstow said something about “Eyes 
like little dollars in the dark.” When I 


asked, “Where did you get that?” the 
response was, “Robinson.” 
Or he quoted me the “poor old as- 


tronomers” who “totter off to bed and go 
to sleep to dream of untriangulated 
stars.” The first time I heard that (my 
father was an astronomer) I was hor- 
ribly excited. “Untriangulated” seemed 
as clear a stroke of genius from the blue 
as Shelley’s “unpremeditated” in “The 
Skylark.” 

“Who did that?” I inquired from the 
midst of a plate of succotash at the Fox 


ARLINGTON 


Moore 


ROBINSON 


son’s microscopic black ink, the date 
“Yonkers, Dec. 21, 1900.” Three years 
had not exhausted the edition. In that 
little volume are the lines: 
The devil only knows what 1 have 
done 
But here T am, and here are six or 
eight 
(iood friends, who most ingenuously 
prate 
About my songs to such and such a 
one, 
They were doing it at Harvard in 
1897. 


He never was seen in any spot where 
the blatant and the unperceptive ones 
consorted. I know not if he had what 
Weir Mitchell would have called agora- 
phobia, but he had, at any rate, the tem- 
perament of Il Penseroso. He had a 
passion for seclusion. He felt for him- 
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self all that is said in any of his poems 
as to reticence and reserve, the unpro- 
faned sanctities of the innermost re- 
cesses of being. 

Finally my fiddle found him where he 
lived. It is an ancient Storioni viola, 
of the vintage of 1770, a supreme speci- 
men of the master who stood at the end 
of the greatest period of Cremona fiddle- 
making. One day there came a tapping 
at my chamber door—41 Thayer—and 
Robinson’s hesitant head and penetrant 
dark eyes behind their glasses poked in. 
In his hand he had one of those “words 
and music” librettos which they sell in 
the lobby at the opera. It was Balfe’s 
“Bohemian Girl.” ‘Will you play these 
to me?” he asked, with a fascinating 
smile that came and went with a spot of 
color in each cheek. 

There were three things he wanted: 
“T dreamt I dwelt in marble halls,” “The 
heart bowed down,” “When other lips 
and other hearts.”” These I played over 
and over. He never grew tired of them. 
Often after that he came, and I tried to 
play them as if they were forever fresh 
and new. By way of diversion I put in 
bits of Bach—the air from the Suite in 
D, commonly called the Air on the G 
String, and movements from the six 
‘cello suites, transposed. In one of his 
poems he speaks of a fiddler who played 
“from Bach to Offenbach.” I will not 
say that the Storioni viola sings between 
the lines of that poem (“Captain Craig”). 


II 

In 1900 I saw Robinson frequently 
while he was living at Yonkers. In his 
poem “Old Trails” are the lines, put off 
on another: 

Three weeks he fattened: and five 

vears he toiled 

In Yonkers—and then sauntered into 

fame. 

Robinson was living on an ignomin- 
ious little street, atilt like a house roof, 
all of cobbles, opposite a factory. It was 
about the meanest house in the mean 
street. There he sat forninst a stove— 

So Tiberius might have sat 

Had Tiberius been a cat,— 
the table draped with a _ red-checked 
cloth, and linoleum on the floor, and a 
buxom landlady rattling and poking 
about, as little impressed with nascent 
genius as R. L. S.’s landlady was in 
Tusitala’s case at Saranac. 

His health was often precarious; he 
seemed given to colds, his reaction to a 


draught as sensitive as to a sundown 
over the Palisades. He and his views 
needed airing. So we walked, in all 


weathers, through the vicinage of Yon- 
kers, and from Yonkers to Riverdale, 
three miles south, where I then was 
tutoring a hapless scion of an ancient 
family. tobinson liked my job better 
than I did. It had 250 acres of unbroken 
woodland about it and the only hoot-owl 
within the limits of greater New York 
City. The house itself was like the 
house in Poe’s “The Fall of the House 
of Usher.” 

Twice Robinson brought William 
Vaughan Moody and once Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason to the dismal manse in the 
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midst of the woods. “Please don’t 
bother me,” said the poor muddled oaf 
with whose welfare I was charged, 
“when your literary friends come round. 
Have ’em to yourself, if you like; I 
never want to see ’em.” 

So I played to Moody and Robinson 
the same things I had played to Robin- 
son alone. After the slow movement 
from the second suite of Bach Moody 
piped up: “Listen to the male acridity 
of that viola, Robinson!” After another 
slow movement from the fourth suite 
Moody said: “That has guts enough to 
stock a soap factory!” When he went 
back to rattle his chain in his University 
of Chicago kennel, Moody wrote me: 
“Your viola is a voice from beyond the 
back of the moon to me at present, in 
this cheap-and-hasty, department-store 
atmosphere of education.” The reaction 
of the music for Daniel Gregory Mason 
was that he ran upstairs to my room, 
shut me out, and had a good time all by 
himself composing some more music. 

Behind the stove in Yonkers,’ after 
Moody returned to Chicago, Robinson 
and I used to discuss him. He had not 
then made the big killing of “The Great 
Divide.” Robinson, however, was appre- 
hensive lest popular success should come 
to Moody too soon. I never met in any 
author a nobler independence of (not con- 
tempt for) public recognition than Rob- 
inson then showed and has always shown. 

He was fearful lest Moody should be 
careless, and not take infinite pains with 
the molding of a line, the choice of a 
word. He was afraid of slothfulness— 
the slippered ease of poetry—for himself, 
and for any one who wrote. I brought 
him a poem of my own to criticise. It 
had in it the vile word “’neath.” He 
went for that word at once; it worried 
him; it sat on his chest like a poultice, 
if not a heavier incubus. It did not 
seem to him to be a word at all. I think 
I am safe in offering a dollar to any one 
who finds it in his poems, as the Oxford 
Press is safe in offering a prize (I forget 
if it was ten guineas?) to any one who 
discovers a misprint in its Bibles. 
When I sent the poem away to a maga- 
zine (a good magazine) with the offend- 
ing “’neath” still in it, he looked 
grieved, as though I had sinned against 
our friendship; and when the magazine 
printed it, “’neath” and all, he was the 
more perturbed—for then the wrong 
done to poesy became a patent, a public 
shame. I could not justify myself by 
the fact of publication. Publication 
was not the verdict of posterity, toward 
which Robinson himself imperturbably 
was toiling. I think the big surprise of 
tobinson’s fifty years on earth has been 
that his contemporaries have discovered 
and even acclaimed him. 

He asked me if I had read George 
Crabbe. I had not. I had read Robinson 
on Crabbe— 

But his hard human pulse is throb- 

bing still— 
and if the reader will read Crabbe he 
will know more of the mind and art of 
Robinson. 

Two lines of his own are the summa- 
tion of Robinson at that time in Yon- 
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kers, and they are just as true of him 
now as they were then: 


The shame I win for singing is all 


mine, 
The gold I miss for dreaiming is all 
yours. 


In our walks we frequently passed— 
and perhaps entered—East’s book-store. 
In 1896 there was a poor lonely lad of 
eighteen living in Yonkers, John Mase- 
field by name. He worked in a carpet 
factory. Every Friday he bought a book 
in East’s book-store and read it over the 
week-end. One Friday he found Chau- 
cer, and Chaucer found him. Keats, 
Shelley, Swinburne, and Rossetti fol 
lowed in order, week by week. One can- 
not read that marvelous poem “Reynard 
the Fox” without feeling what Chaucer 
in Yonkers, in 1896, was to John Mase- 
field. 

I asked Robinson why he—Robinson— 
was living in Yonkers. He shot at me 
one of those quizzical glances. “It is 
something to have a friend within walk- 
ing distance,” he said quietly—and un 
answerably. 

I kept telling him that he ought to 
marry. 

“I could preach to you all sorts of 


sermons about living alone,” he said, 


with oracular solemnity. 
I mentioned a charming literary lad) 
of his acquaintance, who now has made 


a lustrous name for herself. “Why 
wouldn't she do?” 
He sighed. “She is—an incomplet: 


Juno,” he answered, and then fell in 
scrutably silent. 

Even then editors were asking him for 
poetry. “If I write a poem,” he said, 
with the red spots coming in his cheeks, 
“I may feel fairly confident of being able 
to dispose of it.” 

He believed that there was a living to 
be made as a poet. “Clinton Scollard, 
I am told, earns $1,200 in a year.” It 
took the pair of us to imagine it. 

But what impressed me most of all 
was his unending effort to attain thie 
“apple of gold in the picture of silver.” 
He would have subscribed heartily to 
the ideal Dr. Eliot set forth when lie 
conferred a degree on Saint-Gaudens as 
one who “does not count the mortal 
years it takes to mold memorial forms.” 
In that shanty at Yonkers Robinson liv- 
ing, like Lincoln dead, belonged to the 
ages. He was serenely indifferent to 
“the almanac’s spite.” He was of tlie 
mind of Hokusai when he said, “If I live 
to be a hundred years old, perhaps. | 
shall be able to draw a line.” He would 
have agreed with J. L. Garvin, who said 
to me, “He who is bitter is beate) 
Envy of the success of others was as 
remote from Robinson’s thought as ay 
other ignobility. He was as innocent of 
conceit as Dr. Grenfell of the Labradvr. 
Sometimes his poetry might sound intel- 
lectually gelid and brittle; his tempera- 
ment was sincerely compounded of t!ie 
warmest generosity and goodness. I 
cannot imagine his mind harboring 4 
low, small thought. He would, in Cv\- 
entry Patmore’s phrase, prefer anothe’s 
to his own success. Like the Thomas 

(Continucd on page 534) 
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(Continued from page 532) 
Arnold of “Rugby Chapel,” he wanted to 
carry others with him to any heights 
that he might scale. His art was “too 
great for haste, too high for rivalry.” 


Ill 


Not long afterwards he was living in 
a particularly sordid stall on the fifth 
floor of a dreary house on West Twenty- 
third Street. I don’t suppose Charles 
Lamb loved the tidal fullness of life 
along the Strand or O. Henry the uproar 
of the “Four Million” any better than 
Robinson loved the ferry-seeking traffic 
before his door or the clack and clangor 
of the elevated trestles, in whose shadow, 
round the corner, he ate his frugal meals. 

In the crowd he found his freedom 
and his solitudes, and in the noise his 
silence. 

But the first time I called on him in 
his dingy and depressing eyrie the room 
was blue with the smoke of five bohe- 
mians, sitting three on the edge of the 
bed, one on the only chair, and the other 
on the window-sill. They talked ‘wild 
and whirling words” about the manufac- 
ture of poetry, and Robinson, who knew 
more than all of them about it, only 
listened. Besides the over-populated bed 
and the attenuated and precarious chair 
the furniture was a bureau with no mir- 
ror and a wash-stand with a _ water- 
pitcher, cracked. I did not stay long. 
The room, awful as it was, was better 
than the company that had come to call, 
unasked, on Robinson. 

About that time Robinson was check- 
ing off loads of stone as carts delivered 
them at one of the gaping craters of the 
new subway. Masefield, I presume, at 
that time was tending bar upon Sixth 
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Avenue, not far away. Poetry from Yon- 
kers was looking up distinctly. It had 
moved to the metropolis. 

In 1905 I paid a visit to Richard Wat- 
son Gilder at Four Brooks Farm, Tyring- 
ham, and after he had inquired for 
“your friend with the fine eyes, Robert 
Haven Schauffler,” and grumbled at 
Kipling for having the nerve to ask thie 
“Century” $1,000 for a single story— 
which the “Century” refused to pay— 
the talk was pivoted on Robinson. 

“I had lunch a while ago with Roose. 
velt at the White House,” said Mr. 
Gilder. “Right in the middle of thie 
meal Mr. Roosevelt pointed a minatory 
forefinger across the table and shot this 
at me: ‘What shall we do with Robin- 
son?’ Of course I knew instantly which 
Robinson he meant. He had ‘discovered’ 
Robinson in that article for The Outlook 
written a little while before, which was 
the beginning of Robinson’s larger pub- 
lie vogue. 

“After lunch we got together and dis- 
cussed the poet’s fate. One possibility 
after another was put forward and re. 
jected. Finally we decided on a consu- 
ship in Mexico as the very thing for him. 

“But when the offer was made to him, 
do you suppose he accepted? Not much! 
He couldn’t make up his mind to tear 
himself away from New York.” 

Not long after that a berth was found 
for him in the New York Custom House. 
The stipend, modest as it was, must 
have seemed a fortune to the poet. The 
- of the sharpest intensity of strug- 
gle were behind him. But it is not ob- 
servable that comparative prosperity 
and success has swelled or turned a head 
that over the road dust and the din has 
always held commerce with the stars. 


SMOKED OUT 


BY O. 


“ TELL you, the railways are rob- 
| bers,”’ were the words that greeted 
me as I entered the smoking com- 
partment of a chair car while traveling 
on one of the small railways in Ohio. 

The speaker continued his argument 
in a loud tone of voice, apparently ad- 
dressing the man seated next to him, 
but in reality speaking for the benefit of 
all present, so that they would realize 
that here was one man who knew just 
what was going on and wasn’t afraid to 
say so. 

“Why, look here at this little jerk- 
water road we are riding on now; no 
service, no accommodations for the trav- 
eling public, yet look what they are get- 
ting away with. Raised the fare forty 
per cent not long ago, so that the com- 
mon people can’t afford to travel, and 
then they turn right round and cut the 
wages of their employees fifty per cent 
on top of that. Isn’t that plain robbery 
—forty per cent increase in passenger 
rates and fifty per cent reduction in 
wages? That makes ninety per cent, the 
way I figure. It’s a big graft, I tell you, 
and we as the public ought to see that 
something is done about it. I wouldn’t 
kick so much on the raise in fare if they 
hadn’t cut the wages. Why, some of the 
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men don’t make enough to live on since 
this last cut.” 

“That’s right,” “You’ve got the dope,” 
“Bunch of grafters,” came the various 
responses from over the car, showing 
conclusively the way sentiment stood in 
this car on the increase in passenger 
rates. 

“I beg your pardon,” a low voice inter 
rupted the first speaker as he was about 
to pour out another tirade against the 
money-grabbing railways, “the increase 
in passenger rates was only 20 per cent.” 

I smiled to myself as this thrust went 
home, causing the face of the smoking: 
room orator to redden in embarrassmen! 

“I don’t see how you figure. Why, / 
paid—” Again the flight was spoiled by 
the words: 

“Figure it yourself. The rate was 3 
cents per mile, and you now pay 3.6 
cents for each mile traveled, plus 8 per 
cent war tax.” 

“Well, it’s too high,” Solomon said. 
sharply, emphasizing the point by pound 
ing the arm of his chair. “It’s so high 
the common workingman can’t afford to 
ride in a train any more.” 

“Especially on chair cars,” was the 
quiet response. 

I smiled again, because 1 had noticed 
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that the chair car on the train was 
crowded, while the coaches were not half 
filled. And this I knew was prevalent 
all over the country. 

Well, they had no business to cut 
wages in two, taking the bread—” 

“The average increase of wages on 
railways since 1915 was 130 per cent, 
the reduction but 20 per cent.”’ 

This answer again checked Solomon’s 
eloquence, causing him to rise from his 
chair-and angrily address his opponent. 

“You can’t fool me with figures. Why, 
I tell you, the stockholders of this rail- 
way and all the others will be rolling in 
wealth if this keeps up for a year.” 

I saw the defender of the railways 
turn to his paper and slowly read: “Two 
hundred shares W. & L. E. Ry. common 
stock, sold yesterday at $8.75 a share.’ 
Why not buy it and ‘roll your own’?” 

This reply brought a smile to all our 
faces, as the stock quoted was the same 
as the road we were riding on, and sell- 
ing at 8 cents on the dollar. 

“Well, anyway, the fare is too high, 
the highest in the world,” continued the 
wrecker of railways, “and here they are 
cutting wages.” 

“Sorry to dispute your word,” was the 
answer, “but passenger fares in the 
United States are the lowest in the 
world, accommodations to the traveling 
public are the best, and wages paid em- 
ployees the highest.” 

“T say, that’s going it too strong,” 
came from another man; “that couldn’t 
possibly be since this last increase.” 

“Get your pencils, and I’ll give you 
some comparative figures on world 
travel before I get off at the next stop. 
This chair car if on a railway in Europe 
would be a luxury that only the rich 
could indulge in. The fares on European 
railways are paid by people whose daily 
incomes or wages do not average one- 
fourth of our incomes or wages.” Here is 
the table he read us from his notebook: 

Total 
Railway Railway 


Distance Fare and 
in First- Sleeping Sleeping 





From To Miles Class Car Car Fares 
Paris Milan 522 $410.76 $18.95 $59.71 
Chicago Buffalo 525 18.81 5.63 24.44 
London Liverpool 193 11.79 

Boston Albany 201 7.23 3.00 10.23 
London Paris 287 33.59 

Chicago Cincinnati 285 10.26 3.75 14.01 
Vari Rome 891 53.50 21.13 74.63 
Chicago New York, 908 32.67 9.00 41.67 
Mar chester Glasgow 225 «14.67 

Boston New York 233 8.15 3.00 11.15 
Paris Geneva 375 21.99 Hy 34.5 
Chicago St. Paul 18.02 
Par s Nice . > 
Chicago Atlanta 7 

Paris Liége 2.45 

Ni York Washington 8.1. > 11.89 
Par Vienna 872 81.40 104.69 
Omal Birmingham 899 33.08 43.21 
ar Warsaw 1,279 109.44 7 141.31 
Detroit Denver 1,296 47.08 61.71 





BETWEEN POINTS SHOWN IN EUROPE AND UNITED STATES 





Tot ’ Europe VU. S. 
4 I i 5,AT 5,706 
Pe railway fare... "$206.41 
\ rate per mil 5 3.06 ets. 
Ban opean fare percentage higher than the 
a States, 102.29, 

Silence reigned while each man 

seal 


ned the array of figures, for, with 
the exception of Solomon, every one had 
Copied the figures as presented, and now 
a look of utter amazement settled on each 
countenance as all realized the truth. 
finally, from the corner of the car a 
dazed voice said: “Paris to Milan, 522 
mil ‘, $40.76; Chicago to Buffalo, 525 
Miles, $18.81. Well, I'l be damned!” 
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many have called them. 


SOCIAL REBUILDERS 
Mendenhall Lectures, Seventh Series, DePauw 
University, 1921 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


These five lectures by the dean of the Di- 
vinity School of Yale University are a study in 
reconstruction with certain ancient leaders of 
biblical history as the outstanding figures, and 
the present situation of the world, as an after- 
math of the war, as the chief point of application. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


LINCOLN AND PROHIBITION 
By Charles T. White 


That Lincoln was committed to the move- 
ment to rid the land of the curse of strong 
drink is proved abundantly by the evidence 
accumulated by Mr. White and based upon 
documents whose genuineness cannot be chal- 
lenged successfully. Illustrated. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


A BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS 
In Two Volumes 
By Robert William Rogers 


This arrangement of lessons for use in the 
public reading of the Scriptures will help to re- 
store the Old Testament to its rightful place in 
the service program of the church. 


Vol. I, net, $3.00. Vol. II, net, $2.00. 


The True Gift of Value 


-MONG the book-offerings of today, there are none of 

such consistent excellence as Abingdon Books. 

ures of the mind” and “Unfailing sources of inspiration” 

“In keeping with the profounder 
meaning of Christmas” others have written. 

It is but natural then that people, who weigh value not 

by the dollar but rather by its capacity for giving happiness, 


should find in Abingdon Books the True Gift of Value. 


(PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE) 


‘““T reas- 


THE NEW TESTAMENT EPISTLES 
Hebrews, James, First Peter, Second Peter, 
Jude 


. By D. A. Hayes 


This sixth volume of the Biblical Introduction 
Series, and which completes the New Testament 
section of that series, is the full ripe product of 
the best scholarship in the particular field of 
biblical research and statement to which it is 
related. 

Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 
By George Preston Mains 

The author, a careful student of the signs of 
the times and a skillful interpreter of them, dis- 
cusses ‘“‘fundamentally and informingly some of 
the larger relations of the citizen to his govern- 
ment,’ with due emphasis upon ‘‘the supreme 
need and imperative importance of an intelligent 
and loyal suffrage.’ 

Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


CROSS-LOTS 
And Other Essays 


By George Clarke Peck 


From cover to cover are drollery and gentle 
irony, flashing scimetar-like strokes of truth, 
with a pervasive sympathy. Sometimes the 
author will remind you of Mark Twain; again 
of Emerson; still more frequently of Boreham. 
Most times, however, he will remind you of 
hirgelf, who is still the preacher, but, in this 
vol@me, a preacher-on-holiday. 

Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
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Maple Syrup and Sugar 


For Christmas Gifts 
Absolutely Pure 


GEORGE PORTER 
Highland Farm, Alstead, New Hampshire 















This Big 5 Pound Bag of 
Delicious Shelled Peanuts $15 


Direct from grower by Prepaid Parcels 
Post to your door. More and better 
peanuts than $5 will buy at stands or 
stores. Along with Recipe Book tell- 
ing of over 60 ways to use them as 
foods. We guarantee prompt delivery 


Send and ship at once. 10 Ibs, $3.00. Money 
for : back if not delighted. 
Recipe EASTERN PEANUT CO., 13A, HERTFORD, N.C. 






















t Powers 


AS A TIMELY GIFT --- 


In time of sickness or to congratulate 
the good fortune of friends. 


Patronize your local florist. You can “Say it with Flowers’’ anytime, 
anywhere—through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 
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Tours and Travel Tours and Travel Hotels and Resorts Hotels and Resorts 
NEW JERSEY SOUTH CAROLINA 
“A “A GOOD PLACE TO BOARD” — 
CONDUCTED TOURS —— sar House ‘ns 
woo 
KC G Y Pp i Select clientele -- * Moderate rates. HE Kirkwood 
. On Camden Heights 
South America NE Ww ¥ ORK CITY SOUTH CAROLINA 
Third annual Cruise-Tour via Palestine, Greece and Sicily : OPENS IN DEC. 
S,S. EBROQ, sailing from New Sailings Jan. 7, Jan. 21, Feb. 18, Mar. 4 Hote e arg uls 18-hole Golf, Riding, Climate 
York Feb. 11th, returning April ; T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 
10th (59days), visiting Havana, THE | 1. A Private Steamer 12 East 31st —s 
Panama, Lima, ._oo4 — ONLY 2. A Scholarly Leader N York ° 
ar Ss | ° N, . 
Meteo Sintos Sao Paulo |}| NILE. |3. A Course of Interpretive Talks ew for The York House “755%; 5° 
mene ye » ° Combines every convenience and home | commodated. Special rates for week, mouth 
and Rio de Janeiro. TOUR 4. A Trip to the Second Cataract comfort, and. commends iteelf to people of or season. Mrs. 8. CORY, Manager 
A * eamer ent w to live on American Plan 
HONOLULU having without Change of St ond bo wihin com seach of social and dra- Health Resorts 
Pal . matic centers. 
via Write for details to Rates with —— Booklet gladly sent 
West Indies, Panama Canal BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL | U0? request. T Management. The Easton Sanitarium 
S.S. BUCKEYE STATE 15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. Easton, Pennsylvania 
Jan. 7th : = Established 25 years. Licensed. 
EUROPEAN TOU RS 4 Mod pe wont hs ~d yo sreand 
reatment of nervous and mental disorde 
AROUND THE WORLD Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing ote ar grave conditions of semi-invalidism, aged people an’ 
Dec. 17th and Dec. 31st First Class Hotels; Skilled Interpretation a selected cases of drug addiction and alcohol 
ec. European Art, History, Literature, Music; West 72d St., through ism. Homelike atmosphere ; persona! care; 
Travel Schools for Intensive Language Study. to Tlst St., New York outdoor recreation and occupation year 
CHINA d JAPAN INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS re round ; delightfully located overlooking the 
an 65-A Franklin S Read M 300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely Delaware River and the city of Easton;? 
Tours Jan., Feb., and March sanmee St.. poirot Mista fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- Philadelphia, For pork Cuy 68 miles from 
a trance of Central Park. Comfort and ~ 
CALIFORNIA E U R O P E refinement combined with moderate dress Medical Director, or phone 166 Easton 
- AND rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 
Tours at frequent intervals. Ghe PASSION PLAY LINDEN The Ideal Place for Sick 
Th * le to Get Well 
FLORIDA—CUBA aarti, calling, April, May, Jane and} HOTEL JUDSON %3,1actars” | | Derlstows Pe. lan hattetion dens 
= “he n Sy eae : I Ch h. Rooms nal atu y and specialize: 
Tours Jan. Feb, and Mareh |] recs Send yor booket 4-10 mir and sett, Katen $58 por day, |] dramterap™ appt ee 
Call, write, or "phone. BENNETT'S TRAVEL. SURBAN or more. Location very. central. Convenient Konner Lirercore Warren, M0. | 
cial Agents for rammergau Passion Play to all elevated and street car lines ee 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 506 Fifth Ave New York City 
: ; White F Jains, I 
65 Broadway, New York Hotel Webster The Bethesda 
A t t f lids aged 
EUROPE 1922 A Bos ty oe 
or terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 2 ° 
EGYPT, PALESTINE— 40 West 45th Street | MEE lida 
ail 0, Feb. 18 anc ch 4. " on » Cats 
nit ei sALaiegs, "hon ~h Organize “ purty and Directly in ene and shop- eee. Maen Raton Pape. gue Finished 
> AIRO ¢ NILE, JERUSALEM, 1 . — in 
NAPUNGONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS. travel without expense. ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to | Eiangaot ouvironmonts, Tacakeurroundise ie Prion v 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel | No tubercular nor objectionable cases. Fot Rent prj 
EUROPE 1922 patronized by those desiring the best accom- | terms address Mrs. A. TIZ, Round Ton Ra P ice, | 
I SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM BEACON TOURS modations at moderate cost. Greene Co., N. ¥. Telephone, 16 F 11 Cairo. rice, F 
Hhouamn, ENGLAND, THE Passion PLAY. ° Rates and map gladly sent upon request _ LH.S. 
Limited parties enrolling now. Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. Real Estate | AGE 
65A FRANKLIN ST., 
TEMPLE TOURS “eosrontwass. “NORTH CAROLINA | — 
Hotels and Resorts NORTH CAROLINA [i suvens { 
HE beauty, —— and mys- BERMUDA — re, C 
tery of the Orient lures visitors —--- 
from all over the world to The Ideal Winter Resort 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘“ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Tratlic Dept. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 
will be 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘iV. 


an organizer of a small party. Established 
1900. Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 


EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE 


Sailing March 4, 1922 
H. W. DUNNING 


Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 











PRINCESS HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400. 
pen Dec. 12 to May 1. 
Booking Offices, Foster’s Agencies. 

L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 
Ee. to HOWE & TWOROGER. 
Reached by Steamers Furness Bermuda 
Line and Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 
THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
oflers special winter rates for rooms, and willl 
serve at a moderate price a Club Breakfast, 
Special Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances given for the pleasure of our 
guests. For oo: particulars apply to 
CAMPBELL, Manager. 


Rock Rid ge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, Be. a) 


Boston 

Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths. Sun-room. 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tel. 














pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunshine and the pines, good 
fellowship, true sport. 
CAROLINA HOTEL now open 


Holly Inn and Berkshire open early in January 
Hotel rates substantially reduced 
GOLF—SHOOTING— RACING —MOTORING— 
RIDING— DRIVING—TENNIS— AIRPLANING 
Weather like late Fall in New England. 
For Reservations or Information address: 
General Office, PINEHURST, North Carolina 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


EARLY GOLF and HUNTING 








and 
PINE FOREST INN Cottages 
SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 
Fully open Dec. 1 
January Tournaments. 


Special December an 
0 snow—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 
18-hole golf course. Quail, wild turkey, fox 
and « deer hunting. Tennis. Saddle and carriage 
horses. WILLARD A. SENNA, Manazer. 
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Winter Homes 


For Sale and 
for Rent 


A. S. NEWCOMB & COMPAN! 
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For feat. furnished bungalow camp, * 
of St. Lucie River, Florida, st me NITTED 





fruit grove. $500 season. For partic 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St., Phila 


Want Anything in Florida’ 


Splendid homes for sale or rent 
A. S. CLARK, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
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, irl | E ! 
; nquiries at even ents ach ° 
Fs , . ° : ; 
[he following letter has just come to the Classified Department of The 
i . - 
Outlook, entirely unsolicited : 
-_ ‘ STATIONERY CO. 
ts Gentlemen: The following figures might prove 
_ interesting to you. They are hardly tomparative 
ee as they cover a constant eight months insertions 
d in The Cutlook and only single trial insertions 
0 in the other magazines, however my results from 
NA the first advt. I ran in The Outlook averaged as 
well as after six nonths. 
limate 
1OLZ r 
——- Cost of each inauiry received from advertise 
8.C. in g in 
its ace 
mouth 
— The Outlook $.07 The Independent .80 
. Leslie’s Weekly .72 Literary Digest 1.88 
jum 7 
we Very truly yours, 
~are and 
— ° 
pple ani Wd: : > : : 
acoloh Perhaps you are selling an article of merit through the mail. Would you like 
al care; * . . 
mi year to secure orders at a cost of seven cents apiece? The advertiser quoted above has 
king the 
aston 3 found the answer. 
uars ad- ee ° . . . 
Easton The advertising rate in this section is only ten cents per word. 
Send us your advertisement before you forget about it. 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
(SRS 
Plains, Real Estate EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
i wel FLORIDA V ARTE Compeens teachers for public Companions and Domestic Helpers Companions and Domestic Helpers 
‘Address 2% aud private schools. Calls coming every day. DES TATE wocan tonnes wil coon al LADY will gi € ti “eae 
Tel. UL F c — * nn. Albany Teachers’ Agency, year old child ‘and do h ousework in poh Ph “ flome, "Gal, Outi * in 
Tn the LOFT a—Ormond by the Sea DIETITIANS, secretaries, cafeteria man- | home. Address Mrs. Frederick A. Muhlen- | ,,42OTESTANT American widow, educated 
Catskill FOR SALE or RENT—New Stucco | #8¢T8, governesses, matrons, housekeepers, | berg, 605 North 5th St., Reading, Pa. fcusdheeses, commenion te ule ees 
A quiet Finished House, six rooms, pantry, bath oct a enperitendonte. ot anise COMPANION—Vigorous, intelligent, cul- chaperon’ club or. college. “Tons, "oaat 
sr os —_ = om -. eon en con Trinity Sourk ie Jacenon ‘Hall, Thurs. tured young woman pho hes had aqme ox and business experience. References. 695, 
ses. For Rent Price Unfurnisi #800 th dayslitol. Address Providence. tant, a e not over “45, preat adaptability man : 
und Ton Rent Price; Furnished ‘$1 Seber thocensen. cheerfu ness, reads aloud’ well enjoys walk: DOMESTIC helper and companion. Quiet 
11 Cairo Lb ANTES Tene ee GREETING CARDS ing. 711. Outlook. ’ country life preferred. 698, Outlook. 
— . He UR, Topsfield, Mass. . of MERICAN woman, of refinement and 
7 -education, traimec eacher, chape ly 
AGENTS WANTED HOOE LEY GRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS | SITUATIONS WANTED housekeeper, wishes position as companion, 
— ear - - . ; : “tas ‘ - : aperon, ¢ housekeeper, > 
NA futerzs s2ining money selling Universal | ostiy for samples. Jessie A Mowicol, 18 Professional Situations ——_| supervision of a motherless household. High- 
—— fievice. Cuts gas bills in half. Increases heat. | Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. YOUNG nurse (Johns Hopkins) desires | St references. Box 24, Auburndale, Mass. 
opular prices, 100% profit. Exclusive ter- SEND for our Christmas card assortment. | position as traveling companion. Interview Teachers and Governesses 
tory. Write quick. B. A. Moore, Gas Saver | The designs are unique and artistic, the | 'f desired. Courtenay Powell, Montgomery EXPERIENCED governess, Canndi 
foupany, Topeka, Kan. greetings clever and appropriate. $1 assort- {| 4ve-, Baltimore, Md. capable entire charge. graduate Saw Vou 
y ment, 20 five cent cards, or 10 ten cent cards. Business Situations Babies’ Hospital, holds teacherts certificate 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | # owe, Oneonta, N. Y. AMERICAN woman of forty-seven, experi- | Would travel. 712, Outlook. ; 
: UNIQUE Christmas cards engraved. Twelve | enced, and with executive ability, desires 
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COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
come: home cooked food, catering, tea 
Pom. etc. Correspondence course. Am. 
hool Home Economies, Chicago. 





cents. Anna Wildman, The Clinton, Phila- 
delphia. 


ROOMS TO RENT 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





§ LET US HELP YOU select your Christ- 


ascards at home this year. 
e will send 
ininated car 


On approval 
ou an assortment of hand- 
od rds of the highest quality, but 
he wately priced ; just the cards you will 
™ to send because they are original and 
stinctive. The Meadowcraft Studio, 1106 
— St., West Springfield, Mass. 

ARITHMETIC AND FUN. Does your 
neve trouble with arithmetic? Do you 
~' um to learn ne fast? A 
etal livention gets him through in 
meth the usual time. Children wild 
int. Delightful Christmas present. Send 
or DRILL-TEST. Tell the child’s age 
Fede. Money back if not satisfied. 










































— be renal Device Co., 527 West 125th St., 
AMPs bere ork. 
dea 0 
urs NITTED SILK NECKWEAR 
phia, OR MEN THE GIFT SUPERB. Knitted 
°309 oe ‘rand mufflers. Luxurious 
lorida: ma peautiful colors, wear resisting. 
or rent trated’ to you at realsavings. Send for 


LORIDA 














Red. ‘The ae. Orders filled day re- 
ladelphia re ters, 1218-A Chestnut St., 








DE LAND, FLORIDA. Pleasant rooms, 
college town, excellent golfing. Photographs 
and further information by addressing Box 
290, De Land, Florida. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
genet ? request. Lewis, 284 Second Ave., 

roy, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 
RECENTLY graduated lawyer of excep- 
tional education and ability is desired by 
substantial Washington law firm. State age 
and qualifications. 701, Outlook. 

Business Situations 
DISTRICT sales manager. under 40, for 
Eastern territory of important three-quarter 
century old financial corporation. Alert col- 
lege graduate, with successful sales experi- 

















ence preferred. Address, with full business 
history, 680, Outlook. 


superintendency of institution for adults, 
children, or boys only. 677, Outlook. 
SECRETARY — Young woman, college 
graduate, desires position with responsibility 
aud initiative. References. 693, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

TEACHER will chaperon child on or 
shortly after December 16 from New York 
to Detroit, Grand Rapids, or Chicago for ex- 
penses paid. 709, Outlook. 

COMPANION elderly lady, managing 
housekeeper, responsibility motherless chil- 
dren. Good credentials. 715, Outlook. 

TWO educated women take full charge 
refined home. Assist care children. Refer- 
ences. 716, Outlook. 

LADY of real refinement, graduate nurse, 
good traveler, without relatives, desires posi- 
tion where she may act as dutiful daughter 
with —_ or gentleman. Unquestionable 
credentials. 653, Outlook. 

FRENCH girl, college graduate—family 
abroad—wishes position tutor, companion, 
during Christmas vacation. New York City 
preferred. 706, Outlook. 
.GENTLEWOMAN, Protestant, wishes posi- 
tion as companion to child or lady alone. 
Country preferred. 708, Outlook. 
CHAUFFEUR, mechanic, speaking French 
and English, desires position. 12 years’ ex- 
perience. Extremely careful driver. Best 





reference. Locality no object. R. R., Box 
75, Brookhaven, Long Island, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS | 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES. Why pay 
two middlemen pectin ® Buy from factor 
direct. Send for free catalog. Monarch Trank 
Factory, Spring Valley, Ill. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, wil! 
shop for you, services free. No -samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

WANTED-—Invalid, defective, or elderly 
people to board. W., Pawling, N. Y. 

PIERCE ARROW LANDAULET~—sixt 
horse power. $1,800. Telephone, Plaza 6398. 

EDUCATED elderly lady, requiring nurs- 
ing care, desires warm, sunny room with 
board. Private family or small sanitarium. 
New Rochelle or Mt. Vernon. Answer, stat- 
ing particulars and terms. 703, Outlook. 

EXTRA money easily made telling your 
friends of wonderful preparation. Write for 
particulars. 710, Outlook. 

FOR adoption. Fair haired, blue eyed 
boy of nine years. Apply 610 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

FOR adoption. Attractive, sturdy, fair 
haired, blue eyed little girl of ten years. 








Protestant. Apply 610 Elm St., New Haven, 
Conn. 





| | 
«mitation ts the sincerest flattery’ 


There have been 


many imitations of 


Baker’s Cocoa 
and Checolate 


but none has stood the test of 
time and proven to be “just as 
” 
good. The genuine 
: Baker’s Cocoa-and 
Chocolate prepara- 
tions have been on 
the market for over 
140 years and are 
the first choice of 
good housekeepers 


the country over. 





REO. U.S. PAT, OFF 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 























SOUTH AMERICA 


Our exceptionally well-planned Cruise- 
Tour to this intensely interesting field 
for pleasure travel will leave New York 
Feb. 4, 1922. 

The itinerary includes callsat HAVANA 
— PANAMA CANAL —the historic 
cities of PERU & CHILE—ARGEN- 
TINE, URUGUAY & BRAZIL, arriv- 
ing back in New York — via the East 
Coast Route —on April 3d. 


All Information and Literature 
on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 
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BY THE WAY 


suing their yecations, a subscriber 
places in the foremost rank Mr. Barr 
Spangler, of Marietta, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Spangler, our correspondent says, 
will be one hundred years old on Decem- 
ber 4, 1921. “He attends his store and 
business every day except Sunday, and 
on Sunday walks to church with an 
elastic step that some men of sixty can- 
not equal. His wife is still living, and 
they will celebrate their diamond wed- 
ding February 2, 1922, if both survive 
till then.” 


\ MONG elderly men still active in pur- 





Another young-old man still active in 
his profession is, a reader informs us, 
the Rev. H. G. Hill, of Maxton, North 
Carolina. “He will be ninety years of 
age on November 27. He is now as ac- 
tive in the ministry as any pastor any- 
where. He preaches two and sometimes 
three times every Sunday, and attends 
every meeting of'the board of regents of 
an orphanage one hundred and fifty 
miles distant and also of the trustees of 
a theological seminary in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. His congregation gives him an- 
nually a purse of a dollar for each of his 
years, and this year he will doubtless 
receive ninety dollars in gold for his 
official birthday gift. He has been 
preaching about seventy years.” 





A test made recently in Paris indi- 
cates that modern violins are fully equal 
to those produced by the old masters of 
violin-making. Twelve violins, six old 
and six modern, were played in a dark- 
ened hall by a player who picked them 
out by lot and played the same tune on 
each. The audience, not knowing what 
particular violin was played, voted by 
number as to which instrument they pre- 
ferred, for tone and general musical 
quality. The modern instruments easily 
won, a famous Stradivarius being third. 


At Chateau Thierry the bridge over 
the Marne, where the American machine 
gunners held back the enemy, is being 
restored by Americans, and on Armistice 
Day a stone was set up near the bridge 
with the inscription: ‘Here the invader 
was driven back.” It was the first of 
240 similar stones to be set up along 
the whole line, from Switzerland to the 
sea. On the sides of the stone, a des- 
patch says, are carved a gas mask and 
a wine flask. The significance of the 
latter symbol is not explained. 





‘Lhe following note in the “Rural New 
Yorker” may be worth saving till next 
season by fruit lovers: To protect 
cherry trees from marauding birds, take 
a piece of black rubber hose about three 
feet long. On one end of this fasten two 
shiny boot buttons. Then weave the 
hose among the branches with the but- 
ton end out, and you have a respectable- 
looking snake, which will effectually 
keep the birds away. It is said also to 
be useful in protecting strawberry beds. 


Foreign fruit fs supposed by some 
Americans to have a finer flavor than 
the home-grown sort. The same senti- 


ment seems to be held abroad as regards 


our apples, British connoisseurs prefer- 
ring ours to their own. A daily paper 
says: 

Included in the cargo of the Royal 
Mail liner Oropesa, which sails for 
Southampton this week, are several 
barrels of choice Newtown pippins 
consigned to a well-known London 
dealer, who supplies fruit to some of 
the most distinguished families re- 
corded in Burke’s Peerage. This fa- 
mous apple is said to be much in 
vogue among fashionable English 
folk, having for more than sixty years 
enjoyed the favor of royalty. The 
Newtown pippin received its formal 
introduction into high society in Eng- 
land in 1861, when Charles Francis 
Adams, then United States Minister 
at the Court of St. James’s, presented 
to Queen Victoria a large barrel of 
the luscious fruit that had _ been 
grown in a Massachusetts orchard. 
Since that time a consignment has 
been forwarded every season to 
Windsor Castle. 





Ordering a copy of Tennyson’s poems, 
a customer wrote to a bookseller, as re- 
ported in the “Norwich Free Academy 
Journal,” “Please do not send me one 
bound in calf, asIama vegetarian.” 





A cotton-spinner, an English magazine 
says, after many fruitless attempts to 
get a manufacturer to settle his account, 
wrote him a letter couched in very 
strong terms. The pair met the follow- 
ing day, and the manufacturer protested 
against the language used in the note. 
“Every account I get,” he explained, “is 
thrown into a basket, and once a month 
I dip my hand in and draw out four 
bills. Those four are paid. Now, if I 
get any more impudent letters from you, 
your bill won’t even get into the bas- 
ket!” 





People who bemoan the fact that their 
motor car is not absolutely of the latest 
model may take comfort from the state- 
ment that in speed trials lately held in 
Denmark all records, it is reported, were 
broken by a car built in 1908. This was 
a Fiat racing car, ‘Mephistopheles,” 
which was used to defeat a British chal- 
lenger early in its history and has been 
in private service ever since. Its pres- 
ent owner bought it a few months ago, 
put it in good shape, and on the occa- 
sion referred to drove it himself at the 
rate of 106% miles an hour in one event. 





The picture of Theodore Roosevelt 
which appeared on the cover of The 
Outlook for October 19 was taken by 
Mr. T. W. Ingersoll, of Buffalo, Minne- 
sota, in 1883, when Mr. Roosevelt was 
living in the “Bad Lands” of North 
Dakota, and was originally copyrighted 
by Mr. Ingersoll. Through an oversight, 
Mr. Ingersoll’s name was omitted under 
the photograph as_ reproduced. We 
hasten to make this correction, and the 
more gladly because the picture is an 
excellent one. Photographers who se 
cured good photographs of Mr. Roosevelt 
in his early life are to be regarded in the 
light of public benefactors, and their 
names should go down in history 45 
such. Mr. Ingersoll’s is one of these. 
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